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Praiseworthy Conduct of Workers 


N this country leaders in finance and industry were gravely 
perturbed months ago over the danger of labor upheavals 
when wage reductions had to be enforced. Well, the process 
of reducing wages has not precipitated any cataclysm. A 
tribute ought to be paid to the rank and file of American labor 
as a whole for its sensible conduct, at least thus far, during 
the trying period which all classes have been passing through. 
Not only has there been a praiseworthy absence of big strikes, 
but the conduct of the several millions who have been deprived 
of work has been almost beyond criticism. But because the 
4,000,000 idle workers have suffered in silence is no reason 
why every responsible man of affairs should not strain every 
nerve to accelerate the resumption of more normal activity. 
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Stone & Webster Engineers Plan 


Manufacturing Plants 


From Manufacturing Experience 
MONG the products which Stone & Webster engineers 


have engaged in manufacturing are the following: 


Agricultural Implements 
Aluminum Castings 
Alundum 
Ammonia Products 
Automobile Headlights 
Automobiles 
Balanced Draft Gears 
Beet Sugar 


Benzol 
Bessemer Steel 
Blanking Presses 
Blast Furnaces 
Bleaching and Dyeing 
Blowing Engines 
Boiler Draft Gages 
Bombs 


Bottle Screw Caps 
Brass Castings 
Bridges 
Bronze Bushings 
Builders’ Hardware 
Bullet Jackets 
Car Loaders 


Cartridges 
Cartridge Cases 
Castings 
Cattle Guards 
Centrifugal Pumps 


Chain 
Chlorate of Potash 


Cloth 
Coal Gas 
Coal Mining 
Coke Ovens 
Condensers 
Conveying Machinery 
Cooperage 


Copper Mining 
Coppersmithing 
Crucible Steel 
Derrick Engines 
Derricks 
Destroyers 
Detonators 


Dies 
Double Spindle Lathes 


Dust Elimination Systems 


Electric Arc Lights 
Electric Convertors 
Electric Fans 
Electric Fuses 
Electric Generators 


Electric Insulators 
Electric Knife Switches 
Electric Lamps 
Electric Lamp Sockets 
Electric Metal Cabinets 
Electric Meters 


Electric Motor Generators 


Electric Motors 


Hoists 
Hollow Silverware 
Ice Machinery 
Insulator Hardware 
Jigs 
Joinery 
Linotype Machines 
Locks 


Locomotives 
Lubricators 
Lumber 
Machine Tools 
Mechanical Specialties 
Mechanical Toys 
Mercury Arc Rectifiers 
Metal Novelties 


Electric Protective Equipment Metal Stampings 


Electric Push Button Swit 
Electric Refrigerators 
Electric Steel 
Electric Switchboards 
Electric Toys 


Expanded Metal Machinery 


Fence Products 
Filter Control Equipment 
Flat Silverware 
Flow Meters 
Forgings 
Forming Presses 
Furnace Indicators 


Furniture 
Gas Engines 
Gas Holders 
Gas Meters 
Gas Producers 
Gears 
Governors 


Grab Buckets 
Gray Iron Castings 
Hand Grenades 
Hardware 
Hats 
High Speed Steel 
Hoisting Machinery 


ches Milking Machines 
Mine Cages 
Mine Hoists 
Molasses 
Motion Pictures 
Motor Boats 


Movable Dams 
Oil Engines 
Open Hearth Steel 
Ore Bins 
Ore Bridges 
Ornamental Iron Work 
Paint 


Paper Winding Machines 
Patterns 
Petroleum Products 
Photographic Materials 
Photometers 
Picric Acid 
Pipe 
Plate Glass 
Plumbers Chain 
Plumbers Supplies 
Plunger Pumps 
Pneumatic Tube Systems 
Pottery 
Power Boats 


Power Numbering Machines 


Precision Gages 
Pressed Steel Auto Bodies 
Pressed Steel Auto Fenders 
Pressed Steel Auto Hubs 


Pressed Steel Lamp Shades 


Pressed Steel Car Doors 
Pressed Steel Interiors 


Pressed Steel Car Seats 
Pressed Steel Windows 
Printing Machinery 
Producer Gas 
Punching Machinery 
Reactance Coils 
Refrigerating Machinery 
Refrigerators 


Rifle Grenades 
Rock Crushers 
Rolling Mill Equipment 
Rotary Shears 
Rules and Levels 
Screw Cutting Machinery 
Shearing Machinery 


Sheet Metal 
Shell Fuses 
Shoe Machinery 
Small Boats 
Smelter Equipment 
Smoke Stacks 
Spark Plugs 


Starting and Lighting Units 
Steam Boilers 
Steam Engines 
Steam Turbines 
Steel Automobile Wheels 
Steel Bunkers 
Steel Castings 


Steel Filing Cabinets 
Steel Forgings 
Steel Furniture 
Steel Lockers 
Steel Mill Machinery 
Steel Moulding 
Steel Plates 


Steel Rods 
Steel Ships 
Steel Stove Trimmings 
Steel Tanks 
Steel Towers 
Steel Tubes 
Steel Wire 
Stenotype Machines 


Stockings 
Street Cars 
Structural Steel 
Submarine Signals 
Sugar 
Surgical Instruments 
Syrup 
Tachometers 


Tetrachloride of Carbon 
Textile Machinery 
Textiles 
Time Fuse Covers 
Time Fuses 
Tin Cans 


Torpedo Boats 
Toys 
Tractors 
Transmissions 
Trench Mortar Fuses 


Trucks 
Valves 
Vanilla 
Viaducts 
Water Gas 
Water Meters 
Water Wheels 


Weighing Machinery 
Wiring Devices 
Wooden Automobile Wheels 
Wooden Bicycle Rims 
Wooden Ships 
Yachts 
Zinc (Electrolytic) 


This explains the nation-wide demand for the service of 
Stone & Webster in planning plants and plant extensions. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


STONE & WEBSTER 


SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, Leader News Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, Union Arcade 


NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
DETROIT, Book Building 





BOSTON. 147 Milk Street 
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Everybody Knows the Farmer as a Producer 


But what do you know about him as aconsumer ? 


You know he plows, and harrows and cultivates; sows, 
plants and reaps; but do you ever stop to think that he 
wears clothes, eats food, lives in a house, drives automo- 
biles; and that he is a consumer of nearly everything that’s 
sold—the greatest consumer, as a class, in the world 
today? 


He is—and he’ll buy your products if you’ll tell him 
what you have to sell and how your goods meet his par- 
ticular needs. He merely is waiting to be shown—it’s up 
to you to show him. 


The American farmer is getting on his feet again— 
and he has an outlook that is not seriously influenced by 
industrial uncertainties. With costs going down and his 
selling prices up, his purchasing ability is increasing. 
Take ‘advantage of it. 


Write for 








“Inside Stuff”—a house 
organette that helps to tune up sales 


You can do it—talk direct to Mr. Farmer, in his leisure 
hours—drive your story home—in his home—and the 
most logical way is the direct route of FARM AND 
HOME. 


No matter whether you want to sell machinery for his 
fields; tires for his cars; cereals for his breakfast table; 
clothing, furniture, hardware or hair-nets, there’s. the 
market. 


Go after it—tell the American farmer and his folks 
your story, plainly, frankly, fully, and cash in on a big, 
intelligent, responsive demand. 


Farm and Home reaches over 650,000 real farm homes, 
and has the greatest percentage of renewals of any na- 
tional farm paper—its readers subscribe because they 
want the paper, then renew because they won’t give it up. 


Now’s the time and here’s the way to go back to the 
farm with your advertising: Use FARM AND HOME. 
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‘in reputation of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, i1- 
lustrious and world-wide 
as it is, does not approxi- 
mate the spoken enthusi- 
asm of its guests. 


There are no competitive aspi- 
rants for the position occupied 
by the Waldorf-Astoria. For it 
is well known that the prestige 
of its career can never again be 
duplicated. 





Che Waldorf- sforia 
Fifth Avenue 973? ano 44” Streets. New York 
Roy Carruthers. Managing Director 
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Registered Mail Insurance 
of | 


“AMERICA FORE” QUALITY 


Have you Registered Mail troubles? 


EGISTERED Mail Insurance involves 

very heavy values. In insuring against 
losses, it is essential to select a thoroughly 
dependable company. 


The Continental, reliable, strongly found- 
ed, with a cash capital of Ten Million Dol- 
lars, can be relied upon. 


Let us write your business. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. E. LOPEZ, President HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Bogrd 
Cash Capital, Ten Million Dollars Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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Would You Call It Economy 


if a retail merchant turned down a corner store on the main 
business street and picked out a less-traveled side street in order 
to save $4 year in the cost of his rent ?—or—if a manufacturer 
lost his biggest customer to save paying $4 on a disputed claim? 
—or—if a wholesale house allowed its best salesman to go over 
to a competitor rather than pay him $4 a year more salary? 


Would you call it economy if you, a business executive, fail to have at 
your finger tips every 2 weeks an interpretation of the important busi- 
ness developments, by B. C. Forbes, a quick summary of significant 
business news and ideas that will affect your future plans and that 
can be used in building your own business, when this information is 
readily yours by investing just $4 in a year’s subscription to FORBES 
Magazine? CANADA, $4.50 A YEAR; FOREIGN, $5 A YEAR. 


CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 


“FORBES” PN Nn hcossan ckecadsnudeces4c4sesass soaked endoee 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send “Forbes” every two weeks Cy Pee a er eT Teer eT Cer ene 
starting with June 25th number. I 
enclose check for $4 for the next Firm 
26 numbers; or I will remit on receipt 


of bill. Canada 50c. extra; Foreign 
$1.00 extra. errr, 
. (Forbes 6-11-21) 
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Just sitting tight 


won't help your business 





NOW 1S the time to How to Lower Your 
do something -MANUFACTURING COSTS 


a“ IMMEDIATELY 
UST holding on, waiting for business conditions 
to improve, is not the way to improve them. Your selling prices can be reduced 


Business lags because orders are scarce. Orders if you will stop making the depart- 


are scarce because the public feels that prices have ments now- operating carry the 
not come down as far as they must. People are overhead of your entire plant. 
waiting for them to hit rock bottom. Overhead should be pro-rated, the 

The “buyer’s strike” gives every evidence of con- departments now operating assum- 
tinuing. Holding out against the inevitable will ing their share. 


only delay the return to normal. _ 
The remaining unabsorbed over- 


On the other hand, absolute rock bottom prices head should be put into a profit and 
will stimulate business immediately and this is the 1 <3 : 
one thing that can hasten the return to normal. cor Oanenee Gee adipsia be wiped 

out when you begin to operate at 

How to lower manufacturing costs so that sell- normal production. 
ing prices can be reduced is told in the panel at F 
the right. | Prices must be based on normal 

aa ; ee ae eee operating conditions, not on present 

educing prices scientifically instead of hap- - +48 
hazardly is but one small phase of Industrial Engi- aue-naeinel commubions. 
neering. There are a hundred and one ways that (More of this in the booklet illustrated 
this great subject can help you. below. Yours for the asking.) 


A remarkable booklet—“What Industrial Engi- 
neering Includes—101 Things To Do and the 1001 
Results that Others Secure” is being distributed to 
executives. You will find it the first comprehen- 
sively indexed description of the subject ever 
printed. A handbook of 160 pages of just exactly 
what to do and what the results should be. Makes 
every phase of Industrial Engineering as plain as 
day. 











Have your secretary write for a copy. 


We can describe our plan briefly 


Knoeppel 


Organized Service 





GC. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., INC, Industrial Engineers 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Courage in Business 


All modern industrial and mercantile expansion 
depends upon courage. It explains progress. It 
determines the limits of individual success. It is 
the physical expression of confidence and belief. 


Business moves forward only so far as it is led by 

- men with the vision of new conditions, new ideas, 
new forces, new methods—and the courage to put 
them through. 


Business weaklings are left behind at the end of 
every period of inflation. Courage is not governed 
by conditions; it controls conditions. It not only 
recognizes, but eliminates, weak organization, mis- 
takes, inefficiency. 


Courage is inspired by knowledge. Knowledge dis- 
pels fear. Knowledge of your business—timely and 
dependable Facts and Figures from every depart- 
ment—points out weakness and waste; while know- 
ledge of better methods, with courage, eliminates 
them. 


ERNST: & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH TOLEDO FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT ATLANTA HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY RICHMOND DENVFR 
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Why It ls Extremely Important 
To Accelerate Business Recovery 


Groundwork Being Laid for Prosperity, but Improvement Continues Slow— 
A Tribute to Labor—Views of Leaders 


T least this much headway has been made: 
A Nearly everyone is now satisfied that the 
worst is over. 

Some people have made the mistake of expect- 
ing the outburst of a fresh boom immediately 
the turn came. Happily, no boom is in sight. A 
boom in the immediate future would not be 
healthy. 

What is most to be desired is substantial im- 
provement in all those industries which have 
already undergone a proper amount of readjust- 
ment, and continued dulness in these other in- 
dustries which have illogically sought to resist the 
inevitable and wholesale trend. 

While some betterment has clearly developed 
in quite a number of directions, it must be ad- 
mitted that the pace is painfully slow. It may be 
that the pace will not increase so very rapidly 
during the Summer months and that it will be 
Fall before things become really active. For 
example, the loudly-proclaimed revival in the auto- 
mobile industry is turning out to have been little 
more than a flash in the pan. 

There are some who even claim that encourag- 
ing developments are still utterly lacking. Such 
a contention is not in harmony with the facts, as 
a survey of the situation readily reveals. Let 
us cite only a few illustrations: 


Many Lines Active 


The copper industry, which has been thoroughly 
readjusted, is unmistakably on the up-grade. 
Both woolen and cotton mills are decidedly busier 
than they were several months ago. Silk goods 
are in wider demand. The whole clothing busi- 
ness is more active. Department stores are sell- 
ing quite as many goods as a year ago and very 
much more than six or two months ago. The 
long string of idle freight cars is being shortened 
appreciably and total car loadings are steadily in- 
creasing, reflecting a larger volume of business 
except in agricultural products. 

Lurid light has been thrown on some of the 
reasons for the dearth of building operations in 
the leading cities of the country, and although 
various “rings” of builders, supply-men and labor 
bosses have been exposed, building costs still re- 
main unattractively high. The coal industry is 
also suffering from its profiteering misdeeds, 
householders are convinced that prices charged 
them are still unreasonable and they are, there- 
fore, refusing to place orders, thus bringing about 
a situation which may have very grave conse- 
quences to all parties before the year ends. The 
steel industry is now undergoing the tribulations 
which other industries experienced months ago, 
and it is likely that steel companies will be later 
than most others in enjoying recovery. The oil 
industry, which also reveled in high prices, is 
likewise undergoing readjustment, but there are 
signs that recovery will set in relatively early. 

In recent issues of “Forbes” irregularity in 
the stock market has been forecast. This irregu- 
larity has duly developed. It was rather clear 
that the passing or reduction of many industrial 
and railroad dividends would disturb stock market 
operators, and also investors. More dividend cuts 
must be looked for in the near future, probably 
bringing in their trend further irregularity and 
uncertainty in the security markets, 





By B. C. Forbes 





Commodity Prices 
The following table of commodity prices, show- 
ing pre-war’ prices as compared with present and 
recent prices, reveals the extent and the thor- 
oughness of the liquidation in many lines. Rubber 
and leather, for example, are quoted considerably 
below the pre-war figures. 
April Dec. Jan. May 
1913 1920 1920 1921 1921 
COPPER: 
Electrolytic ...15.48 19.25 13.25 12.75 12.75 
COTTON: 
Middling ..... 12.29 41.60 15 15.65 12.65 
HIDES & SKINS: 
Native Steers 
Heavy ....;. 17.13 36 19 155 125 
Calf Skins .....18 50 14 18.5 i125 
IRON: 
Bessemer Pig..17.90 43.90 36.96 33.96 25.96 
PETROLEUM: 
Pennsylvania .. 2.50 6.10 610 500 3.25 
Mid-Conti- 
a 88 3.50 3.50 2.50 1.50 
RUBBER: 
Plantation First 
Latex Crepe...83 42.5 16.75 20 16.59 
SILK: 
No. 1 Shinshiu. 3.55 9.45 5.80 5.90 5.50 
SUGAR: 
Raw _ Centri- 
Eee 3.39 19.56 5.32 5.02 5.02 
WHEAT: 
No. 1 Northern 
Serie ....... 88 3.05 1.765 1.68 1.55 
WOOL: 
Ohio % Blood.25.5 645 25.5 27 27.5 
Territory Fine 
SIAPIE! 00s 56 210 82.5 90 87.5 
U. S. Bureau 
of Labor 
Wholesale 
Commodity 
WNGO€ occa 98 265 189 177 154 
Bradstreet’s Whole- 
sale Commodity 
Ce 9.14 20.73 12.66 12.37 10.82* 
*A pril 











Nevertheless, the major events throughout the 
world have been of a nature calculated to bring 
about by and by the upward movement which has 
been predicted as likely to materialize later in the 
year. If the stock market grubs along unevent- 
fully and bearishly during the next two or three 
months, it should undergo transformation long 
before Christmas presents have to be bought. 

As recorded in some detail in our last issue, 
one big cloud after another has passed or is pass- 
ing both abroad and at home. This clearing of 
the skies continues, and judging from the sane 
attitude adopted by France, the course of events 
in Europe promises to be encouraging. 

In this country leaders in finance and industry 
were gravely perturbed months ago over the dan- 
ger of labor upheavals when wage reductions had 
to be enforced. Well, the process of reducing 
wages has not precipitated any cataclysm. Where 
strikes were called, as in shipping, the workers 
have found that they were poorly led and that 
they could not resist the readjustment process 
which had to run its course throughout this 
country and everyother country. 

A tribute ought to be paid to the rank and file 
of American labor as a whole, however, for its 


sensible conduct, at least thus far, during the try- 
ing period which all classes have been passing 
through. Not only has there been a praiseworthy 
absence of big strikes, but the conduct of the sev- 
eral millions who have been deprived of work has 
been almost beyond criticism. There has been 
none of the rioting and lawlessness which cropped 
up in Britain, in Italy, in Spain and some other 
foreign countries. 

But because the 4,000,000 idle workers have 
suffered in silence is no reason why every respon- 
sible man of affairs should not strain every nerve 
to accelerate the resumption of more normal activ- 
ity. If it is true that certain very powerful 
capitalistic interests decried efforts to bring about 
a revival of business operations until “labor had 
been liquidated,” surely we have now reached the 
stage where such a consideration need not weigh. 
Let whatever price and wage reductions neces- 
sary be effected without delay, and then let every 
responsible citizen put his shoulder to the wheel 
to help things along. 


Danger Ahead 


Let it not be forgotten that if month after 
month were allowed to slip by without bringing 
any considerable increase in employment, Winter 
would be upon us and would unquestionably bring 
unemployment conditions such as one does not 
care to contemplate. 

This point need not be enlarged upon, but it 
should be taken into very serious consideration by 
every thinking citizen. 

I would offer the foregoing thought to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and to the nation’s bankers. 
True, discount rates have already been lowered a 
little, but it is at least debatable whether money 
should not be made available for all legitimate 
purposes at still lower rates and in larger quan- 
tity. The danger of such a policy bringing about 
“secondary inflation” is extremely remote. Any 
possible danger along this line is not to be com- 
pared with the importance of restarting the wheels 
of industry at a reasonable pace, thereby afford- 
ing millions now idle opportunity to earn their 
daily bread. 

Fundamental conditions are sound to the core 
What we need is not blind optimism, but courage. 
And an unbiased analysis of the world outlook, 
and particularly, the outlook in America, justifies 
courage. 





Views of Leaders 


John M. Glenn, secretary of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association: “Manufacturing and busi- 
ness of the United States are like a man trying to 
pull himself off the ground by his boot-straps. 
They are trying to pay high war wages, high rail- 
road freight costs, high prices for machinery, 
coal, etc., in order to keep their plants running. 
And this in the face of lack of orders, and a de- 
mand by the public for pre-war prices. Prosperity 
will come, no doubt, but I think there is still a lot 

‘of readjustment to be done, and the sooner it is 
done the better. Let us have lower operating costs, 
in every item necessary for manufacturing, and 
we will be able to reduce prices of manufactured 
goods.” . 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Wages are rising, not falling. The wage-earn- 
ers of America can buy more today than they 
could buy a year ago, when prices and wages were 
at high-water mark. The reduction in the cost 
of things has been dis- 
tinctly greater than the 


WAGES seg 

ARE total reduction in wages. 
WORTH Even the most authorita- 
MORE tive compilations differ 


as to the extent of the 
average decline in prices, their figures ranging 
from 30 to over 45 per cent. It is safe to assume 
that things cost one-third less than they did a 
year ago, that $2 can now buy as much as $3 
could buy last year. And the trend is still down- 
wards. 

To my mind, we are now very near “normal” 
price levels, taking prices as a whole. “Normal” 
today does not mean the same figures as ruled 
before the war. The general price level cannot 
well return to the pre-war basis. At least for a 
jong time to come. 

Why? 

For one thing, enormous governmental obli- 
gations have been piled up in almost every country 
and these obligationss can be met only by every 
heavy taxation. Tax money must be earned be- 
fore it can be paid. The billions that must be 
provided in taxes can come only out of business 
activities, and in order to collect these billions, 
they must be first added to prices—except in so 
far as economies of production and operation can 
be introduced. Moreover, military burdens are 
far heavier in leading countries today than they 
were before the war. The ultimate consumer 
must pay these costs by paying more for what 
he buys. Then there has been inordinate expan- 
sion of governmental securities usable for the 
precurement of credit. This “inflation” tends 
to increase the dollars-and-cents cost of things. 
Furthermore, the standard of living has been 
raised in various lands, including our own. The 
consumptive demand per worker has increased 
faster than the output per worker—although this 
is in process of correction because of the spur 
of necessity. It has cost so much to build during 
recent years that rents soared and as the supply 
of buildings is far below the demand, it will take 
quite some time for rents to get back anywhere 
near pre-war levels. This also tends to keep up 
the cost of living and, therefore, prices. 

If the present readjustment movement brings 
prices to approximately 25 per cent. above 1913- 
1914 levels, we can probably safely regard this 
as “normal” for this stage of the economic cycle. 
Quite a few industries are already back to this 
level or even a lower point, and there is much 
gradual falling into line. 

* * * 

No man can be utterly unhappy who has the 

consciousness of doing good work. 
* * * 


Europe is now making reassuring headway. 


FORBES 
“With all thy getting get Understanding 


FACT AND COMMENT 


By the Editor 


Which is more worth while earning, a large for- 
tune or the esteem and gratitude of the nation? 
This question is prompted anew by the death of 
ex-Secretary of the Interior Lane. He remained 

in public service, doing 


BUSINESS most noble work, until 
BRAINS his means became abso- 
NEEDED AT lutely exhausted, and he 
CAPITOL 


died before having had 
opportunity to reaccumu- 
late any bank account. His passing brought sin- 
cere tributes from the entire press of the country, 
and the whole people mourned his untimely death. 
Few men in public life have ever made a more 
favorable, wholesome and inspiring impression 
upon all associates. Secretary Lane’s unselfish 
patriotism shone like the North Star. He was 
engrossed in good works. Yet he never allowed 
sentimentalism to sway him from practical, sen- 
sible paths. He brought sound business judg- 
ment to bear upon all his activities. 

He died leaving “no estate whatsoever.” 

Is what he did leave more desirable, more to be 
coveted than a fortune reaching into six or seven 
figures? I find a steadily growing feeling among 
American millionaires that it is perilous to leave 
gigantic fortunes to their children. True, most 
of them still do it, but there are signs that public 
service and public benefactions will in future 
appeal more than in the past to big, brainy men 
after they have reached the summits of business 
and financial success. The need for trained busi- 
ness giants at Washington becomes more urgent 
as public expenditures and, consequently, taxes 
drain increasingly the very life-blood of progress 
and prosperity. 

x * * 

The man whose only aim is fame is apt to miss 
fire. 

* * * 

The most unselfish, the most generous person 
I have ever known has just passed on. During 
her long lifetime she had accumulated virtually 
none of this world’s goods. She had never known 
anything but struggle, 


THE MOST stress and lack of money. 
UNSELFISH Her first thought when- 
PERSON I ever she had a few dol- 
EVER MET lars was, “What can I 

do with this for someone 
else?” On her deathbed a few dollars came to 


her and she immediately asked that it be used to 
buy birthday gifts for two of her friends. Her 
whole life was dedicated to the service of 
others. She toiled early and late, never con- 
sulting her own comfort, but always eagerly seiz- 
ing every opportunity to help others. When she 
knew that the end was coming, she faced the 
inevitable without a quiver. Indeed, of all those 
around her, she was the most cheerful, full of 
spirit and of smiles. 

How much would many of us give to finish up 
life with such a record? 





From an inside source I have lately received 
most sensational and shocking stories of bribery, 
corruption and pollution among labor leaders, 
stories outmatching the published accounts of 
bribes paid certain labor 
leaders in the building 
industry. One who has 
hob-nobbed a great deal 
with labor bosses in New 
York and Chicago and 
elsewhere declares that the amount of money 
corralled by some of these leaders passes belief, 
He vows that the dues paid by union members 
are frequently misappropriated by those in con- 
trol and that these labor thieves very rarely are 
brought to book by their deluded followers. As 
has been lately disclosed it has not been uncom- 
mon for employers to bribe labor bosses not to 
interfere with operations. But this authority 
declares that unscrupulous labor leaders have 
called out their men for the sole purpose of forc- 
ing the payment of large sums to these false 
leaders. He also declares that he has known 
cases where strikes have been called at two dif- 
ferent establishments and the men taken from 
one plant and sent to the other plant as “strike- 
breakers” at strike-breaking pay, the bulk of 
which went to the pockets of the dishonest 
schemers. He further recites instances where 
labor bosses have acted in cahoots with handlers 
of strikebreakers, for their own profit. If this 
sort of thing is actually going on, surely exposure 
must come sooner or later. 

That there has been flagrant fleecing of the 
public by dishonest methods on the part of various 
groups of employers identified with the building 
industry, has been convincingly brought out in 
New York by Samuel Untermyer. That these 
robbers work in cahoots with equally conscience- 
less labor bosses has also been demonstrated. The 
public receive absolutely no consideration what- 
soever. 

The whole thing is depressing. The only en- 
couraging feature is its exposure. For some 
mysterious reason mighty few of these wrong- 
doers have gone to jail or apparently are headed 
for jail. To impose fines upon such scoundrels 
when the law permits the inflicting of jail sen- 
tences makes a mockery of justice and of the 
public. Guilt is so hard to prove in cases of this 
kind that when it is established, the penalty in 
every case should be the severest sanctioned by 
statute. Corrupt employers and corrupt labor 
bosses should both be thrown behind prison bars 
and kept there to the last hour allowed by law. 

If there is much more fining, an inquiry into 
the fitness—and the motives—of those who im- 
pose the fines, will be demanded by an outraged 
public. 


DO MANY LABOR 
AND BUSINESS 
LEADERS 
DESERVE JAIL? 


* * * 


There’s no credit in being an optimist when life 
flows along like a song. Show your mettle by 
being one just now. 
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Personalities in the Public Eye 











© Paul Thompson 
J. B. CAMPBELL 
Of Spokane, Wash., lawyer and rate expert, has been 
nominated by President Harding to be a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Campbell has 
been counsel for various industrial and agricultural 
interests who have sought to obtain cheaper railway 
rates for the intermountain territory. 


© International 
SIR ROBERT HORNE 
England's new Chancellor of the Exche . During 
the war he was Assistant to Sir Eric Geddes in the 
organisation of the railroad transportation service 
in France and later head of the Labor Department. 














© International 
FRANK WHITE } 


Newly appointed Treasurer of 
the United States. Mr. White 
is a former Governor of North 
Dakota and was a colonel with 
the A. E. F. during the war. 
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© International 
DR. ERNEST FOX NICHOLS 


lormer president of Dartmouth College who has been 
elected president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Dr. Nichols has been a professor of physics 
at Yale University and engaged in private research work 
since leaving Dartmouth. He _ succeeds the late 
Dr. Richard C. MacLaurin. 


© Internattona! 
EDWARD CLIFFORD 
Whom President Harding has p 


JAMES H. PERKINS 
Succeeds Edwin S. Marston as president of the 
ul Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
New York. Mr. Marston has been retired on a 
pension, 


appointed Assistant Secretary of 
the United States Treasury. 
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Have you among your acquaintances anyone 
who doesn’t believe in anything he cannot see, in 
anything that cannot be proved? At a public 
dinner I sat next one of these “non-believers.” 
He told me frankly but not boastfully that he 
couldn’t believe in the existence of God or of any 
Unseen Power of any 


HE CANNOT kind whatsoever. Be- 
BELIEVE coming more confidential 
WHAT HE as the evening progres- 


sed, he confessed that 
his was a most unsatis- 
factory state of mind. He has one child, and he 
is constantly worrying over what may befall it. 
When things go wrong, he can find no solace in 
turning his thoughts to any eternal being, all- 
mighty, all-just, all-merciful. Life to him is 
meaningless, purposeless, _ little worth while. 
There is no mental haven, no Rock of Ages, to 
which he can turn to imbibe tranquillity of mind. 

As I listened to this depressing reading of life, 
I could not but feel that an enormous number of 
business men have for months acted as if they 
also had lost all faith in everything, seen and un- 
seen, temporal or eternal. There has been 
too much wailing over the retribution which has 
followed our war-time extravagance, arrogance 
and folly, and too little recognition of the whole- 
some effect of these later inescapable experiences. 
When one has abiding faith in the ultimate justice 
of things, in the scheme of things, in the law of 
compensation, in the truism that certain causes 
inevitably produce certain effects, the trials and 
tribulations that the business world has been 
passing through appear perfectly natural, per- 
fectly logical, absolutely inevitable. 

The need today is for a vigorous revival of 
faith, faith in justice, faith in the ordained scheme 
of things, faith in the future, faith in the outcome 
of one’s own efforts if these efforts are honest, 


honorable, conscientious. 
* * * 


DOESN’T SEE 


Grouchiness pays no dividends. 
x * * 

Looking ahead, one can see signs that whenever 
a great basic industry becomes concentrated in a 
few ultra-powerful hands, there will be a tempta- 
tion to take over that industry by the government 
when anything happens 
to arouse public ani- 


BIGNESS ; ; 

TEMPTS mosity. Our railroads 
GOVERNMENT missed falling into gov- 
OWNERSHIP ernment ownership by 


only a small margin. The 
packing industry not so long ago looked very 
tempting to government ownership enthusiasts. 
At this moment the coal industry is under trial. 
There has been no inconsiderable sentiment in 
favor of the federal government undertaking vast 
house-building schemes. At the moment there is 
a relative lull in. the government ownership 
clamor; but there are portents that it will break 
out anew by and by, and that it will become more 
ambitious in its demands. Let any basic industry 
reach the point where it savors of being monopo- 
lized by one or a few gigantic interests, and the 
politicians conclude that it would be very easy 
to transform the monopolistic control to the gov- 
ernment. Do not forget that industrial monopo- 
lies by governments are far from unknown in 
Europe. 
How can this threatened peril be averted? 
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© Paul Thompson 


JOSEPH YOUNG 


Head of the Norfolk & Southern Railroad, has been 

elected president of the reorganized Denver & Rio 

Grande Western Railroad. Mr. Young was connected 

with the old Denver & Rio system under the Gould 
administration 


Simply by acting circumspectly and refraining 
from over-reaching, by following a live-and-let- 
live policy, by adhering to the Golden Rule. Even 
enormous profits derivable from economy of op- 
eration must, under certain circumstances, be fore- 
gone. For example, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration could doubtless effect enormous savings 
were it to take over and operate, under unified 
management, all the steel plants of the country. 
But were such a step attempted, it would precipi- 
tate an eruption—either ruthless breaking up of 
the octopus, or the placing of it under strait- 
jacket control by the government. 


Business leaders have troubles enough today 
without anyone seeking to add to them. Yet it 
may be well, in view of the past and prospective 
tariff tactics, to present this warning, sounded 
in the Congress by Senator King of Utah: 

“The duty of a capitalist as a citizen and to his 
country is to see that the Natural Laws of Supply 
and Demand are not put at naught by corrupt 
combinations. However, if they persist in their 
efforts to rob and plunder the people, they will 
soon find themselves under the Government’s 
thumb.” 

* + * 


“Forbes” has been bombarded with letters from 
soft coal people who complain that our arraign- 
ment of coal operators in our last issue did not 
make clear that it applied only to the anthracite 
industry. In fairness, we want to state that it was 
the anthracite people we had in mind, as all our 
information tends to show that exorbitant prices 
are not now the rule for bituminous coal. Condi- 
tions in hard coal continue as bad as ever. The 
outlook, from every point of view, is very dis- 
quieting. 

* * 


Summer promises to bring brighter business 
days. 








When shall this navy-building madness haye 
an end? The United States proclaims to the 
world that it is determined to have a navy “as 
strong as the strongest.” We pick up a morning 

newspaper and read this 


WHEN headline: “Britain Plans 
SHALL Navy Large As Any 
IT HAVE Two; Her Colonies To 
AN END? 


Build Capital Ships To 
Help Her Regain Com- 
parative Supremacy.” From Japan come reports 
that she is building mightier battle ships than any 
the seas have ever known. And all this time man- 
kind is writhing under taxation burdens of crush- 
ing, devitalizing weight. 

President Harding, with tear-blurred eyes, sur- 
veys the coffins of 5,212 soldier dead on a pier 
at Hoboken, and brokenly enunciates these words: 

“I find one hundred thousand sorrows touching 
my heart. There is ringing in my ears like an 
admonition eternal the insistent call, ‘It must not 
be again ; it must not be again!’ God grant it will 
not be, and let a practical people join in co-opera- 
tion with God to the end that it shall not be.” 

Is it not an awful commentary upon the human 
race that its only idea for insuring permanent 
peace is the frenzied building of greater and still 
greater armaments? Not even the fate of Ger- 
many apparently has opened the eyes of mankind 
to the infinite folly of such a course. The sword 
having so signally failed, has the time not come 
to seek peace by conciliation and co-operation 
through the only instrument—feeble though it 
may be—thus far devised for that purpose? 

x * x 

Just waiting sometimes is a virtue. Sweating 

more often ts. 


* * * 


The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey re- 
ports profits for the year of $164,460,000, equal 
to 152 per cent. on its common shares. On the 
same day the Eastman Kodak Company issued 
its annual report showing profits of $18,560,000, 
equal to 9214 per cent. on its common shares. Few 


companies can match 
BIG these figures. Behind 
MEN; every achievement is to 
BIG be found a human mind. 
PROFITS The thought suggested 


to me by the.records of 

these two extraordinary enterprises is that behind 

each of them there has been a remarkable brain. 

Say what you will about John D. Rockfeller, the 

fact remains that he exhibited business genius 

unexcelled by any man of his generation. Behind 
the Eastman Kodak Company has been George 
Eastman, whose origin was quite as humble as 

Rockefeller’s and whose industry, energy and 

vision were also comparable with Rockefeller’s. 
Incidentally, both men have donated enormous 

sums to worthy purposes. Rockefeller’s benefac- 
tions are of universal knowledge. George East- 
man for many years “did good by stealth” and 
blushed when his deeds became known. He was 
the “Mysterious Mr. Smith” who donated some 
$11,000,000 to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He has given millions to his home 
town. Rochester, for such diverse purposes as 
music and dentistry. If it be true that every or- 
ganization is but “the lengthened shadow of a 
man,” it is not astonishing that Standard Oil and 
Eastman Kodak became outstanding enterprises. 
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The skipper on the bridge can see farther than 
the sailor standing on the deck. Many years ago 
I heard Lord Milner, who has since become a 
famous British statesman, address a vast gather- 
ing of South Africans 
who had met to demand 


SON'S the rigid exclusion of 
S0UND Indians and certain other 
POLICY races from the South 

African colonies. Lord 


Milner told them that, while he could not pretend 
to possess any more wisdom than his hearers, 
yet, because he occupied a position on the foretop, 
he could see farther than they could, and he saw 
that the proposed action would lead to the 
gravest difficulties and complications. He was 
able to convince his listeners that, while they 
viewed only the conditions in South Africa, he 
was able to view conditions throughout the whole 
British Empire, and they accepted his declaration 
that what they advocated was shortsighted. 

The stand taken during recent months by many 
labor leaders has reminded me of this South 
African incident. The labor leader who stands 
up and proclaims blusteringly that, come what 
come may, he will stand for no reduction in 
wages is shortsighted. He is viewing things 
from the deck, not from the captain’s bridge or 
the crow’s-nest. 

Doubtless a great many workers have had the 
feeling that their employers were inconsiderate 
and cruel when they reduced wages. Yet, in most 
industries, a reduction in wages from the high 
peaks reached last year became absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent unemployment reaching far 
greater proportions than it has reached. It is. 
no kindness to the workers in any industry to 
maintain wages at war-time heights if thereby 
the demand for the things produced by these 
workers is seriously curtailed, leading to whole- 
sale unemployment. Doctors, dentists and other 
experts often do things which strike the persons 
concerned as being painful and cruel; yet, these 
experts, knowing more than their patients, know 
that the things done are necessary for the bring- 
ing about of right conditions. A great many em- 
ployers, often against their will, have had to re- 
duce wages because they knew without shadow 
of doubt that this was absolutely necessary for 
the bringing about of right conditions. 

Take Admiral Benson’s stand regarding reduc- 
tion of wages on American ships. Against pro: 
tests and pressure from many directions, he in- 
sisted upon sticking to his decision that a 15% 
reduction was right. Perhaps it was natural for 
the men affected to fail to see any wisdom or 
virtue in such a course. But suppose Admiral 
Benson had acceded to the wishes of the men? 
The effect would have been to increase the cost 
of operating American ships. And what would 
this have led to? It would have led to the laying- 
off of additional hundreds of American vessels. 
It would have played directly into the hands of 
foreign ship owners. It would have given them 
a great advantage in competing with American 
ships for business. It would have helped to 
weaken America’s merchant marine and _ to 


strengthen the merchant marines of our principal 
European competitors. In short, it would have 
resulted, not advantageously, but disastrously to 
America’s shipping industry, and, consequently, 
to those engaged in it. 


Happily, some of our 
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labor leaders have viewed things from the foretop 
rather than from the deck, and have not incited 
their followers to resist wage reductions which 
had become essential to the restoring of pros- 
perity. The labor leader, or any other leader, 
who is worthy of occupying a position of leader- 
ship, will not be stampeded into doing the 
“popular” thing if he knows in his heart and soul 
that the “popular” thing is unsound. To cham- 
pion an unsound course is not to lead but to 
mislead. And the end is disastrous for all. 
x * * 

Are you sure your troubles are not mostly 
self-created? 

x * x 

Be your own efficiency expert by doing your 
job the best way it can be done. 

* * * 

To make an impression, strive to become a 
heavyweight. 

* * * 

To get, give. 

+s 

Neither fortune nor fame comes from lying 
long abed. 

* * x 

President Harding promises governmental 
economy and tax reforms. Governments are 
becoming Frankensteins. Their upkeep is in 
danger of throttling people. Of recent years we 
have developed the habit of seeking to escape 
from all sorts of problems and responsibilities by 

appealing to the govern- 
ANOTHER ment to take action. It 
BLOW was found the easiest 
TO thing in the world to get 
TAXPAYERS politicians to tackle any- 

thing and equally easy to 
add officeholders to the public pay-roll. Now we 
are awakening to a realization that governmental 
activities cost money. War expenditures of 
course multiplied governmental expenditures man- 
ifold. In their desperation to raise funds, gov- 
ernments have conceived a multiplicity of methods 
for getting at the people’s pocketbooks. “Needs 
must when the devil drives.” 

Lately taxpayers have been receiving blow after 
blow. Not least serious is the legal decision that 
taxes must be paid on increases in “invested 
capital.” An individual or a firm or a corporation 
owning property for years now finds that taxes 
must be paid on whatever increase has taken place 
in its value. This may be legally sound. So may 
other rulings having the same net result: deeper 
inroads upon private resources. 

The necessity for tax reform is now admitted 
by all. No reform, however, can effect a cure 
for the evil now afflicting us. The cardinal object 
must be the drastic cutting down of public expen- 
ditures. No matter how tax levies may be draped 
or disguised they amount to very much the same 
thing in the end, namely, the withdrawal of capital 
from productive sources and its dissipation for 
non-productive purposes, so to speak. 

The public will hold Harding to his repeated 
pledge to rid the government of dead wood. The 
public will expect and demand that he apply the 
axe vigorously and fearlessly, regardless of where 
the chips may fall. 

.* « 

You can’t build a skyscraper on a faulty foun- 

dation. Attend to the foundation first. 
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There is one form of snobbery in America 
which astonishes persons who have travelled much 
and are familiar with life and customs in other 


lands, namely, the widespread weakness for 

boasting that this, that 
AMERICANS, and the next thing pur- 
USE chased is “imported.” 
AMERICAN Men are almost as guilty 
SHIPS as women. Haven’t you 


often heard a man say 
that his suit or his shoes or his watch or his auto- 
mobile or certain of his house furnishings were 
imported? And, of course, we are all familiar 
with the declaration by women that their latest 
gown or their latest hat or their latest handbag 
or their latest piece of jewelry was imported. In 
the eyes of many the very fact that a thing was 
made in some foreign country seems to invest it 
with special value. Yet these same people will 
profess and exhibit a degree of patriotism which 
often borders on the childish. They will talk 
and act as if America was the only country on the 
face of the globe that amounts to shucks. In 
fact their demonstrations of patriotism fre- 
quently amount to provincialism. 

Now, Americans are being afforded a real op- 
portunity for throwing off this “imported” snob- 
bery and for putting some of their ardent patriot- 
ism into practice in a sensible way. Heretofore 
American travellers very, very often had to pat- 
ronize foreign vessels, because of the lack or the 
second-rate quality of American ships. The war, 
however, has given the United States a merchant 
marine of a magnitude and a standard comparable 
with the best in the world. The time has come 
for Americans to utilize this vitally important 
new possession. “Americans, use American 
ships” ought to become both a nation-wide slogan 
and a nation-wide practice. It should no longer 
be accounted “fashionable” to pass over first-rate 
American steamers and to travel by European 
vessels. We now have so many ships that there 
is need for all the patronage we can give them. 

American shippers should also grasp the 
changed conditions and utilize American ships 
wherever possible. History shows that ships 
and national supremacy have almost invariably 
gone hand-in-hand. No nation can attain world 
leadership if its power ends at its own borders. 
With the growth of international commerce, pos- 
session of a great fleet of efficient steamships be- 
comes more and more vitally important. But no 
nation can afford to maintain hundreds and 
thousands of vessels in idleness. Ships, like 
everything else, must be put to use or they quickly 
deteriorate and become an impossible burden. 

We now have the ships. We have the money 
and the brains and the seamen to run them. We 
have more foreign trade than any other country 
to keep them employed. Americans spend more 
money on ocean travel than any foreign nation. 

Let us see to it henceforth that we travel and 
ship by vessels flying the Stars and Stripes. 

x ok 
You aspire to become a boss? Then, need no 
bossing. 
a 
The best kind of pride is pride in your work. 
* * * 

If you had no difficulties to triumph over you 
would have no triumph. Make this thought part 
of your mental equipment. 





This is the third of a series of articles on 
the stabilization of industry written for 
“Forbes” by Samuel Crowther, a nationally 
known industrial and economic investigator. 
The preceding installments outlined the gen- 
eral scope of the problems involved, pointed 
out the fallacies of various unemployment 
cures which do not get down to the funda- 
mental causes, and drew attention to the part 
that speculation in business plays in “booms” 
and its large share of the responsibility for 

the wastes of recurrent depression. 


HE only time when we make any real ad- 

dition to wealth is during that period in the 

upswing of prosperity before speculation 
starts in. From that point on, most of our ac- 
tivity concerns the swapping of values. Then we 
go down into depression. We have a net gain 
only in case the period of depression be not so 
long as to use up the added wealth of the first 
part of prosperity. 

It is a tremendously wasteful process. It dis- 
turbs all of our ideas. It may even disturb the 
social structure. We have practical, illuminating 
examples that haphazard business is not good 
business. Those concerns that keep their heads 
and keep on doing business come through the 
critical periods almost unharmed. These concerns 
try as far as possible to buy their material accord- 
ing to their needs. They plan their sales and their 
production together, and then sell what they make 
at the price they pay for raw material and for 
labor plus a profit which may be described as a 
service fee. Thus, if they buy raw material for 
$10 and pay out $10 in labor, including overhead, 
they have a cost at the factory door of $20. To 
this they add not a percentage but a calculated 
sum, and that is the sales price. 


Sound Prices Fixed by Costs 


If at the time of selling the raw material has 
advanced from $10 to $20 they would have the 
opportunity to sell their finished product on the 
basis of raw material costing $20 instead of $10 
and thus make a $10 speculative profit. They 
do not do this; they keep to what they paid for 
the raw material. When later they buy raw ma- 
terial at $20 they sell on the $20 basis. Thus they 
earn their profit and at the same time absolutely 
preclude the danger of buying ahead in order to 
gain the alluring profit on the rise of raw ma- 
terial, and also they absolutely preclude being left 
at the turn of business with a large high-priced 
stock on hand. They may have a high-priced 
stock on hand, but it will not be so large a stock 
that the liquidating of it will cause any particular 
inconvenience. 

Sometimes the profit is added on the percent- 
age plan, which is very accurate and satisfactory 
when prices are not fluctuating greatly, but in- 
accurate when prices get either too high or too 
low, for then in neither case does the return rep- 
resent a fair service fee. 

In one large clothing house that came through 
the recent period, which was most disastrous to 
the clothing trades, without impairment, you could 
find suits side by side made out of exactly the 
same material and in exactly the same way with 
a difference of 20 per cent. in the cost. It was 
simply that one lot came through with low-priced 
goods and the next lot with high-priced. The only 
department store in New York that did not suf- 
fer materially through being left with stocks on 
hand is the one that holds to the principle of sell- 
ing everything at cost plus a percentage. A firm 
of chain dry goods stores extending over most of 
the country has the same principle, and it has 
found it necessary to make few adjustments. 
This concern, with several hundred stores, has a 
buying office in New York, and it bought so 
closely that it sent most of the goods to its out- 
let stores by express. It did not keep two weeks 
ahead in a single one of its stores. The most fa- 
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What Removal of Speculation 
and Substitution of Service 
Will Accomplish 


By Samuel Crowther 


mous jewelry shop in the country prices every- 
thing on what it paid for the raw material. 

These examples are crude because, as we shall 
develop, any individual store acting entirely alone 
is greatly handicapped by the conditions which 
surround it. It may have a right policy, but if 
most of the other people in the business do not 
have a right policy—if they speculate—then the 
concern with the policy will be forced to buy at 
prices which it cannot consider legitimate. But 
as an indication of what even a start toward cut- 
ting speculation out of business and substituting 
service means, we find that these factories and 
stores have a most unusual relation of confidence 
with their customers. 








Read and Think! 


OO long have we accepted the swings, 

forward and back, of the bussness pen- 
dulum as something that was unchangeable— 
related in a way to the laws of Nature. The 
tides flow in and the tides flow out; autumn 
and winter pass and.spring and summer re- 
turn; the sun rises and the sun sets; all things 
that live have a beginning, a fulness, and a 
passing; business recovers from the depths 
of depression, takes on new life, expands to 
boom proportions, and collapses. And the 
prosperity that we vaunt slays with sts tasl n 
passing. Moderate swings of the pendulum 
we may not stay; but ts st written that én- 
dustry and commerce and trade and finance 
must forever endure the wastes, the shock, 
the destruction of sudden reversals? These 
articles will make you think deeply about a 
problem that ts extremely dsfficult of solu- 
tion but not insolvable. Samuel Crowther 
gets at the causes of things and suggests 
remedies that should receive serious con- 

sideration by all business executives. 








The customers know that speculation is absent 
and, although the price may not be satisfactory, 
they know that it is the best price under the cir- 
cumstances. The merchants and manufacturers 
who followed this policy not only had very little 
if anything to mark down on their inventories, 
but they retained their customers during the sub- 
sequent period of depression. ‘Why? Because 
they were practicing the profession of business 
and not merely jobbing and speculating. They 
were asking only a fair price for their services. 
They were contributing to wealth—not foolishly 
trying to take away wealth. Business can prop- 
erly be called business only when it produces and 
distributes in such a way as to add to the wealth 
of the community. When goods are merely 
passed to and fro, as in a speculative market, no 
wealth is added; the country is no richer. It is 
not the price of things that matters; it is the num- 
ber of things. 

The country is rich only when material goods, 
including capital, are cheap and human beings are 
expensive. There is no other condition of real 
wealth. And the interruption to the acquisition 
of this wealth comes largely from one cause; 
that is, the desire to get something for nothing, to 
substitute gambling for business, to speculate 
rather than to fabricate. 

Cheap goods and high wages form no impos- 
sible ideal. On the contrary we cannot have, ex- 
cept during the period when stocks that will not 


IZE YOUR BUSINESS 


move are being sold off, cheap goods without 
high wages. Of course, I mean wages tn terins 
of buying power. The dollar arithmetic does not 
matter. If we have very low wages we must have 
very high-priced goods expressed in terms of buy- 
ing power unless these goods are all for export. 

Low wages mean low buying power and, there- 
fore, intermittent production with poor facilities, 

Unless we produce a large quantity of goods 
there is no incentive for setting up efficient pro- 
ductive machinery. It would not pay to install 
an automatic screw-making machine to obtain a 
gross of screws a week. 

The function of business is to serve, to pro- 
vide things, and to be paid for doing it. There- 
fore, broadly considered, it is idle to talk about 
capital and labor and to think of creating har- 
mony between them or of the struggle betweer 
them. Capital does not employ labor and labor 
does not work for capital. Labor consists of per- 
sons and capital of things, and things are useless 
unless they be applied to the service of persons. 

We get into trouble when, forgetting this fun- 
damental relation and the combination of it which 
supplies our needs, we walk off into various fan- 
ciful realms. We can head one way and delude 
ourselves into believing that there is some social 
benefit from dividing up things, that we can dis- 
miss the individual after we have divided up the 
things, and that we can chart needs and then make 
things as communities instead of as individuals. 
And so traveling we get into Socialism, its rami- 
fications and improvements. Or we can start 
another way and imagine that an employer, be- 
cause he has things and needs human beings to 
use those things, is a public benefactor. And the 
employer can talk about “good feeling” and get 
himself into believing that he is a benefactor be- 
cause he lets men work for him. It will do him 
as much good to reflect on what would happen 
to him if men did not work for him as it would 
do the workman good to think what would hap- 
pen to him if he had no one to work for. And 
we can travel another way and believe that the 
ownership of things gives the control over per- 
sons. It is odd that the stupid, domineering, un- 
thinking kind of employer holds exactly the same 
view as does the I. W. W. about those who work 
for wages. The I. W. W. calls such people “wage 
slaves.” The bonehead manufacturer thinks in 
exactly the same terms. 


Production Basis of Wealth 


Now to get down to brass tacks. If we do not 
produce we cannot have. Wages, wealth, every- 
thing, come from what we produce. There is no 
other source. If we produce only half the time 
we are going to be only half as wealthy as we 
ought to be. We want to produce all the time. 
How are we going to produce all the time if there 
is no one to buy? 

If you are a Socialist or a Communist you can 
readily answer this question. You can say tliat 
you will produce for use and not on individual 
initiative. This is a perfect explanation, but it 
involves a stupendous change in all that we know 
about human nature and human beings. It is an 
unnecessary change because all men are not equal, 
all men are not in the same degree deserving, and 
the most convenient way of separating the goats 
from the sheep is to use dollar signs. 

We have seen that no one stops buying because 
he does not want to buy. We have seen most un- 
usual changes brought about in the country by 
the provision of articles at a low price that were 
formerly sold at a high price. For instance, pins 
and screws and nails and Fords. The world’s 
capacity to absorb Ford cars is something thai 
has quite overturned every previous notion we 
held regarding buying power. 

Things are cheap only when they are produced 
in standardized form by standardized processes 

(Continued on page 160) 
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WANTED: 


YounGc MEN, with college training, to begin 
at the bottom in a big industrial organization, 
training for jobs higher up. Must be willing 

) work hard and forget the college education, 
except in the application of the knowledge ac- 
juired. Fifteen dollars to start, promotion for 
those making good. Only those who have 
worked their way through college and have been 
ut of college two years or more need apply. 


single issue of a New York City news- 

paper I thought that, in the first place the 
college men who would answer it would very likely 
have raised themselves above the mass early in 
life by specially preparing for college—at least 
to some extent—and by the development of an 
ambition to go to college. In the second place, 
college men “eliminate” themselves from the run 
of young fellows by the act of going to college. 

These eliminations seemed important to me, es- 
pecially when I coupled them with the require- 
ment that applicants must have supported them- 
selves in college; so that they would be much 
farther on the way toward an “education.” For 
a college education, if I may be so bold, is quite 
a great deal more than a college training. A 
college education takes longer than college train- 
ing, consisting of six years or so—four years of 
training, and two years to get over it! 

Fully five hundred replies came from college 
and technical men of every conceivable vintage. 
I knew there were all kinds of colleges and tech- 
nical schools ; I knew there were all kinds of men: 
when I received all those letters I realized that 
there were all kinds of college and technical men. 
There were many who were not aiming at any 
mark at all, some aiming low, some very high, and 
not a few with hardly any thought of ever getting 
into range—men, altogether, from at least fifty 
institutions. 


W HEN I inserted that advertisement in a 


Engages Eight Promising Graduates 


Four hundred and fifty we had to reject, be- 
cause, from our point of view, their letters in- 
dicated that they were the less desirable. Thus 
we made another elimination. From fifty, after 
personal interviews, we selected eight—still an- 
other elimination. 

“No. 1” was a graduate from Rutgers, a 
Bachelor of Science in electrical engineering. 
“No. 2” came from Fordham, a Bachelor of Arts; 
“No. 3,” a Cornell man, quit a scientific course at 
the end of his third year to return to New York, 
go to work, and attend the Columbia Law School 
at night; “No. 4,” also a Cornell man, studied 
forestry and earned his degree of Bachelor of 
Science; “No 6,” also a graduate of Cornell, 
several years older than the others, had specialized 
in economics and German. “No. 5” was from 
Williams—a Bachelor of Arts; “No. 7” got his 
Bachelor of Arts at St. John’s College; “No. 8” 
worked three years at Dartmouth for a degree in 
science; then quit Dartmouth to study at Colum- 
bia ; then quit Columbia to study law at New York 
University. 

his representative group of eight were led 
to long, covered, deep-water piers, reaching like 
the fingers of a hand out into the fairway of New 


York Harbor. Here, on steel-covered, double- 
decked piers, some of which are the largest of 
their kind, loading and unloading raw or finished 
material, moving, listing, sorting it, or directing 


the stevedores—the best place in the world to 
try out a man—the eight were put to work, after 
having duly been told that they would have to be 
on the job early, stay late and work hard; not 
because our methods or hours are less considerate, 
but rather so that we and they might determine 
whether they could “stand the gaff.” 
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A Man - Building Experiment, 
and Some Ideas on Linking 
Work With Study 


By Irving T. Bush 


President, The Bush Terminal Company 


“You begin here on your climb up the ladder 
of success,” they were told. 

“No. 8” lasted less than a month. He decided 
to study law at night, and concluded that he could 
not also work on the piers. 

“No. 7,” the boy from St. John’s, came out 
manfully, four months after he was hired, and 
said, “I like it here. I want to stay here. But 
my father who is getting old, has given thirty- 
five years of his life to a suburban real estate 
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business and development work. He needs me. 
I guess I’ve got to go.” 

“No. 6,” the oldest of the Cornell men, soon 
showed signs of instability. He was perforce 
discharged. 

“No. 5,” the Williams man, was thorough, effi- 
cient. 

“No. 4” was energetic, vigorous, inspired with 
an ambition to be a ‘big boss.’ We tried him, 
as we tried the others, in different places to dis- 
cover his bent. He showed a preference for 
following in the track of our superintendent, who 
rose from the piers. 

“No. 3,” the youngest of the Cornell men, 
proved himself a master of detail and a lover of 
statistics. He soon became chief header in one 
of the warehouse districts. 

“No. 2,” having proved himself just as method- 
ical and thorough-going, was put in charge of 
another warehouse district. 

“No. 1,” from Rutgers, showed such a real love 
of the study of mechanical devices that he was 
put in charge of that department and did most 
unusual work. 

Each of these men, in his own world, was 
executive in charge, though likely, for exercise of 
his special abilities, to be called temporarily to 
some other district. Two of them were set apart 
for special performances, The other three, on 
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WHAT IS A COLLEGE DIPLOMA WORTH? 


the same level, were beginning also “to hit their 
stride.” 

Sometime, I purpose to try again this experi- 
ment which offers excuse now for some observa- 
tions of my own about the college man and his 
place in business. 

Business men are by no means agreed about 
the college man. One class of employers do not 
want college men; another class will give them 
precisely the opportunities other men are given; 
and there is a third class that very decidedly prefer 
college men. 

Those who are prejudiced against a college ed- 
ucation often say that a boy gains more practical 
benefit from getting a start four years earlier in 
life than by spending those four years in college. 
A boy of unusual ability, I think, will succeed any- 
where, if he has the necessary ambition. But, 
unfortunately, the average boy, whether he goes 
through college or not, has not unusual ability 
or ambition. 

The boy who is willing to work his way through 
college gives at once pretty good proof that he has 
both unusual ability and unusual ambition. I know 
of no “practical” substitute for such an education. 
College at least teaches a boy to think; even if it 
affords him, often, a very gay time. It also 
teaches him to study. I am a believer in anything 
that teaches anyone to think. 

My experience has been that the greatest dif- 
ficulty with boys who enter a business house is 
not that they think wrongly, but that they do not 
think at all. Many are willing to put in one day 
of hard work after another in the conscientious 
performance of their duties, but they seem to be- 
lieve their thinking should be done by the men 
higher up. Many of these young men are per- 
fectly capable of thinking if they will only try. 
There is no doubt that if any of us can be induced 
to approach a task with the belief that we are 
capable of thinking about it and that if we keep 
on thinking about it we shall probably develop 
something that will make us do our work better, 
we shall, in all probability, actually do the work 
better. After all, doing a job a little better than 
the other fellow is all there is to success. 


“Class A” Prospects 


“Success is not an accident” is the motto carved 
in the mantlepiece of the large room where our 
workmen gather. “It comes to the man who does 
his job a little better than the other fellow.” 

The reason one man does a task a little better 
than someone else is usually because he thinks 
about it a little harder; so that anything that 
teaches a boy to think is good for him. Therefore, 
if a college education teaches a boy to think, he 
is better off with a college education than he 
would be without it. 

The quality of ambition is also essential to suc- 
cess. If college teaches a boy ambition, he is 
better off with a college education than without it. 
The boy who goes to work when he has finished 
his ordinary school education without going 
through college may have just as much ambition ; 
but there is something a little out of the ordinary 
in the boy who says, “I will not go to work at 
once in some ordinary, gainful occupation, but I 
will give up four years of my life to the comple- 
tion of my education—even if I have to earn the 
money to pay all my expenses.” When I find a 
boy who is determined to do that, or has done it, 
I put him among my “Class A” prospects. And 
they usually make good. 

The first few years a young man spends in busi- 
ness are devoted largely to developing a point of 
view, “sizing up” the world, and determining a 
method of attacking it, or of being attacked by it. 
When a boy goes to business fresh from college, 
where he has had everything done for him and has 
done nothing for himself, the first two years of 
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his career are usually given to finding out that 
the world expects something from him and is in 
no wise disposed to take care of him. He begins 
to realize that he owes the world a great deal. 

The first two years are most difficult for the 
young college graduate. He is trying to “find 
himself,” often to the displeasure of himself no 
less than of his superiors. I can illustrate this best 
by an example: A young Princeton graduate en- 
tered business with a complete collection of recom- 
mendations. He had specialized in chemistry with 
brilliant success and was sure that he could do 
“anything that any other chemist could do.” His 
employer ‘placed him in charge of a small special 
laboratory in Pittsburgh, to which the young chem- 
ist went, thinking in terms of beakers instead of 
tons. In short order he “revolutionized”—theo- 
retically—the methods of a galvanizing depart- 
ment; but actually he turned that department up- 
side down. 

“In one week after he was put in charge,” his 
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employer related, “I got a telegram beseeching 
me, ‘Please call new chemist off.’ 

“T wired him to come to New York. ‘I guess,’ 
he explained, ‘it’s theory against practice again. 
I want a job—using my hands—working on a 
speltzer bath.’ ” 

He got the job, and his advancement has dated 
from that new start and his new attitude. Today 
he is on the highroad to success. 

It is a fact, I think, that nine college graduates 
out of ten stumble over the business landscape 
during the first two years. This indicates a great 
deal as to the deficiencies of college methods. The 
remedy lies in the co-ordination of college and 
business, however that may be brought about. The 
man who works his way through college accom- 
plishes it for himself. Some large business or- 
ganizations are doing it for college men. The 
National Corporation Schools is an organization 
of scores of large corporations seeking to find 
means to get better results from the college man, 


and also to supply a substitute for the old appren- 
tice system for other men. 

Such a plan recognizes that the man who does 
not go to college acquires from actual business 
experience certain advantages that the college man 
misses, and that the college man gains certain ad- 
vantages that the other man lacks. The proper 
training, it would seem, should combine the ele- 
ments of success present in both methods, 

The men who have worked their way through 
college, like the men who have enjoyed such a co- 
ordination of business and college training as | 
have referred to, do not expect something for 
nothing. Their immediate concern is not to find 
an easy way to make a living, but to find an open- 
ing, or make one, which holds promise of future 
usefulness. They are not looking for promotion, 
but rather for an opportunity to prove that they 
are indispensable. They got through college be- 
cause they worked. It is natural for them to 
expect to go through life on the same basis. 


LOWER COSTS WILL RESTORE PROFITS 


T would seem from the recent experiences of 
| almdst all kinds of business that profits and 
margins of profits have permanently disap- 
peared. It is the exceptional corporation or firm 
that has made a genuine, clear net profit thus far 
this year of as much as 2 per cent. on the capital 
invested, while thousands of concerns have made 
genuine losses of 5 to 10 per cent. on the capital 
invested. Wages have stayed up for the most 
part, and prices have gone down; rents have gone 
higher and sales have slumped; and the banks 
have required that loans be reduced, while at the 
same time customers have been distressingly slow 
in paying for their goods. Freight rates, fire 
losses, and even the weather, have helped to wipe 
out margins of profit. 


But the tide is promising to turn. We said in 
the last issue that a buying movement is bound to 
occur as a result of the depletion of stocks of 
goods, and now we may add that the trend is 
toward rebuilding margins of profit. Costs of 
production have declined—or will decline— as a 
consequence of developments that have already 
taken place, by 20 to 50 per cent.; and in the 
future goods produced at these lower costs can 
be sold at a fair profit even if goods prices do 
not recover a particle. Pessimism is aside from 
the point, and cannot be used as a forecast. In 
fact, sentiment is always made by the existing 
conditions ; and conditions are always bad at the 
beginning of a business revival and always excel- 
lent, on the surface at least, just before a col- 
lapse. Consequently, sentiment, exclusive of the 
far-seeing minority, is optimistic upon the verge 
of a collapse, and pessimistic at the very dawn 
of a brighter day. 


In order to see why margins of profit are bound 
to return, we must begin by noticing what drove 
them away. It was, in brief, high costs of ma- 
terials and goods, excessive wages, and excessive 
interest charges and rents that killed margins of 
profit. Practically all business consists of buying 
something, handling it or making it over, and 
then selling it. Therefore, business expenses con- 
sist of the cost of thé goods or materials bought; 
the wages and salaries necessary for handlirg 
them or making them over; the interest charges 
on borrowed funds used in the operation; and 
the rents, or equivalent thereof, paid for the plant 
or property in which the business is done. Here, 
then, we have the four chief items—materials. 
wages, interest, and rents. 


Of these four, materials, wages and interest 
have come down during the past year, and only 
rents have gone up. Of the four items of ex- 
pense, rent in the case of the typical business con- 
cern is the least important. Large manufacturing 
and industrial concerns own their real estate and 


Materials, Wages, and Interest 
Have Come Down, While Only 
Rents Have Gone Up 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


plants and pay practically no rent. Railroads pay 
rent only for the use of joint facilities and equip- 
ment; and in the typical case the rents received 
therefor offset the rents paid. So it is that rents 
fall heaviest upon the occupants of office build- 
ings and upon wholesale and retail trading con- 
cerns. Even in the case of the latter, however, 
average rents are equivalent to only about 15 per 
cent. of operating expenses, while wages and sal- 
aries amount to over 30 per cent. We may fairly 
say, then, that in the typical case from five sixths 
to nine-tenths of the items which make up op- 
erating expenses have gone down, while only one- 
tenth to one-sixth of these items have gone up 
during the past year. 

With manufacturing concerns, taking them as 
a whole, the percentages of expenses to gross re- 
ceipts at the last census were as follows: 





Wages and salaries oo. oi ccccccccsccorecses 16.8% 
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Interest, rents, and other ...........ecce000. 9.7% 
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Tide Is Turning 


ROFITS are the difference between 
costs of production, figured all the way 
from basic raw materials to the last stem of 
overhead, and net selling prices, brought right 
down to what the seller actually gets, less all 
expenses of sales and distribution. With all 
the items that enter into costs varying—some- 
times widely, always noticeably—from ‘year 
to year, margins of profit are also varsable. 
In the past year, because the drop in selling 
prices has been more rapid than reductions 
in costs, profit margins in some industries 
have shrunk from princely proportions to the 
vanishing point. And, in some instances, 
they have dropped below the line into the 
area of minus quantities—or deficits. Now 
the tide és turning. In this article Paul Clay 
shows how costs of production have declined 
30 per cent. for the manufacuring third of 
our business, 20 per cent. for the agricultural 
third, and about 10 per cent. for the trading, 
professional, and miscellaneous third. 








Out of every dollar received, the typical manu- 
facturing company paid 59.3 cents for materials, 
16.8 cents for wages, 9.7 cents for all other ex- 
penses and charges, and had left a net profit of 
14.2 cents. The amount of this profit is partly 
estimated, as the census returns do not clearly 
show all items of expenses, but these figures are 
highly significant because they show the distribu- 
tion of expenses for the manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

Fortunately, the very items for which manu 
facturers pay the most have declined the most. 
Crude materials, according to Dun’s index num- 
ber, have gone down about 35 per cent. Brad- 
street’s and some other index numbers show stil’ 
larger declines, but we will take the most con- 
servative average. Labor costs per unit of pro- 
duction have substantially declined, not so much 
because of cuts in wages as because of the great 
increase in labor efficiency. When every man 
has another job waiting for him, it is not neces- 
sary for him to work energetically; but when he 
has another man waiting for his job, he must pro- 
duce or get out. 

Wage scales have not generally been reduced, 
even though there have been large numbers of in- 
dividual reductions. Yet, taking the wage reduc- 
tions together with the increase in the efficiency 
of labor—which is far the more important of the 
two factors—it is safe to estimate that the value 
received for wages paid has increased not less 
than 20 per cent. In other words, labor costs, per 
ton, per yard, or per gross of output, have un- 
doubtedly declined 20 per cent. or more. We may 
figure, then, on a reduction of 35 per cent. in 
the cost of materials, and 20 per cent. in the cost 
of labor. / 

We may also assume some reduction in the 
third of the above items, which represents the 9.7 
per cent. of gross receipts. This third item is 
made up of several smaller items, chiefly main- 
tenance, interest on bank loans, depreciation, nec- 
essary improvements, and bad accounts. As a 
matter of fact, both maintenance and depreciation. 
as well as improvements, are paid for chiefly in 
prosperous years and neglected in hard times. It 
is nothing unusual for these items to be cut down 
one-third in years of depression. We are perfect- 
ly safe, then, in assuming that “interest, rents. 
and other” expenses have been cut by at least 10 
per cent. ; 

All of these figures apply to manufacuring in- 
dustries only. But manufacturing represents about 
one-third of the grand total business of the Amer- 
ican people, so that the cut in manufacturing costs 
is extremely important. We may put the figures 
together, as follows, showing the great saving in 
costs of production. (In doing so, let us change 

(Continued on page 162) 
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CAN “SHOP UNION” OUST TRADE UNION? 


in the industry affords a right to share in 
corporate control. Capital receives represen- 
tation on this basis; why not labor? 

Industry is, after all, a joint venture of labor 
and capital. The investment of capital is in the 
form of substances and dollars; that of labor in 
the nature of skill and life. The difference in the 
nature of the investments only serves to em- 
phasize the justice of labor’s right to representa- 
tion. The one is a material—the other a human 
investment. Both are essential, but the one in- 
volving life is the more precious of the two. 

[f capital, in addition to its financial reward, 
for the time that it is being used, obtains the right 
to share in the government of industry, is not 
labor equally entitled, in addition to its monetary 
reward, to a voice in the control of industry, in 
which its life and skill are invested ? If investment 
in industry and all that such investments imply, 
are to have mutual application, then it must accord 
to the man who gives his labor an interest and 
voice in control at least equal to that of the man 
who gives the capital. This is not a new thought ; 
indeed, it was Abraham Lincoln, who said: 

“Labor is prior to and independent of capital. 
Capital is only the fruit of labor, and could never 
have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor 
is the superior of capital and deserves much the 
higher consideration.” 

The unwarranted and persistent attitude of ex- 
clusive control by capital is all too plainly eviden- 
ced in modern corporate industry. Shareholders 
or stockholders elect their directors; they then 
choose their officers, who in turn manage the 
business so as to earn the greatest possible divi- 
dend for the stockholders. There is no thought 
or suggestion that corporate enterprise shall con- 
cern itself with those who contribute their skill 
and their lives. The workers’ investment is not 
considered or cared for. To the contrary, this 
undemocratic and exclusive attitude is reflected 
not alone in such terminology as “my business,” 
but manifests itself in active, organized opposi- 
tion to the workers’ right to organization and pro- 
tection of their investment, and in the attempted 
dictation to form “shop committees” or “in- 
dustrial councils,” dominated and controlled by 
those capital employs to manage industry. 


| T is quite generally recognized that investment 


Demand Voice in Management 


The workers justly resent their exclusion from 
representatior’ in the control of their investment 
in industry. Whenever the workers are denied 
an opportunity to co-operate with employers, they 
compete with them. Wherever they are dem- 
ocratically permitted to care for their investment, 
industry has fulfilled its true mission. It is in 
instances of this kind that workers have come to 
understand production costs and employers have 
come to know the workers’ needs and aspirations. 
Only in the association of workers as of em- 
ployers, founded on a collective relationship be- 
tween them, based upon service to the community 
and adequate participation in the management and 
reward of their respective investments, can in- 
lustry flourish and industrial upheaval give way 
to industrial co-operation and tranquillity. 

Trade unionism disclaims the right of em- 
ployers to manage exclusively the workers’ invest- 
ment of life and skill; neither does it claim for 
itself exclusive control of industry. It readily 
grants to employers that which it seeks for itself ; 
uitocratic management, however, seeks to per- 
etuate its exclusive control regardless of the 
emocratic aspirations of labor, and of social con- 
sequences. How to reconcile these reciprocal in- 
terests, harmonize a common enterprise, and re- 
move class antagonism, is one of the greatest 

‘oblems of our time. 

Organized labor does not seek the direct and 
exclusive management of business, It does insist 
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Only When “Plant Union” Joins 
Trade Union Can It Main- 
tain Its Usefulness 
By Matthew Woll 


Vice-President, American Federation 
of Labor 


upon the effective control of the workers’ invest- 
ment of life and skill, and in the reward that shall 
come because of this contribution. It believes 
that collective bargaining and voluntary collective 
agreements by and through trade unions, with 
associated employers, are the most modern dem- 
ocratic devices for the accomplishment of the true 
mission of corporate industry. Considerable ad- 
vance has been made in this direction. We have 
passed the stage of experimentation. Where 
reciprocal control of labor and of capital by volun- 





The Old Manager Speaks 


By Berton Braley 


I’ve handled a pick and a shovel, 
I’ve sat at a bench in my time, 

I’ve done heavy work in the heat and the murk, 
I’ve known all the sweat and the grime; 

And so, when some frosty-eyed expert 
Talks “Labor” as if it was coal, 

“A commodity”—well, I just choke for a spell 
Before I regain my control. 


Plague take all this dope economic 
That plats human toil in its charts, 
I tell you that “Labor’s” your friends and your 
neighbors, 
It’s Folks that have bodies and hearts, 
It’s fathers and brothers and husbands 
With mothers and sweethearts and wives, 
Who love and who hate and who dream and 
who wait; 
It’s real people living their lives. 


Now maybe I’m moss-backed and rusty 
But here’s how it lines up to me; 
Statistics will aid in the plans you have made, 
They’re useful to quite a degree, 
But all of your lore scientific 
Will fall down again and again, 
Unless in your brain this one fact you retain 
That “Labor” means flesh-and-blood Men. 


In brief, it’s a problem that’s Human 
No soulless “Commodity” stuff, 
And the very best plan I have happened to scan 
Is just to be human enough; 
And when it is finally settled 
(I fear I won’t be here by then) 
It won’t be by art of a book or a chart 
But by Men dealing fairly with Men. 











tary collective agreement, through direct rep- 
resentation of trade unions and associated em- 
ployers, has been established, a maximum of 
human well-being, as nearly in accord as condi- 
tions would permit, has been attained, and in- 
ferior levels have been avoided. 

The war added a great stimulus to these dem- 
ocratic developments in industry. Recognizing 
the interdependency of all parties in industry, and 
their reciprocal relationship, the War Labor 
Board, then set up as a government agency to 
maintain continuity of production and to promote 
industrial efficiency, accepted as fundamental the 
rights of the workers to organization, representa- 
tion, collective bargaining, and collective agree- 
ment. Through these instrumentalities the ex- 
ercise of exclusive contro] off the part of em- 


ployers and of capital in industry, was seriously 
questioned and effectually curtailed. 

While trade unionism prospered during the war 
an impetus was likewise given to the “shop” or 
“plant committee” form of organization, adminis- 
tered voluntarily by the workers in each plant, but 
under supervision of and subject to appeal to the 
War Labor Board. Thus to a very large de- 
gree the government expressly recognized the 
reciprocal rights of workers and employers in 
industry, and disavowed the conception of capital 
to rule or ruin. With the signing of the armistice 
and the relinquishment of governmental control 
over industry, both employers and workers were 
free again to express and attempt to enforce their 
respective attitudes regarding industrial relations 
As a consequence, employers sought to re-estab- 
lish their exclusive domination by converting 
the newly established “shop” or “plant com- 
mittees” into “company unions” or “industrial 
councils,” and in which the right of representa- 
tion was confined solely to those within the plant 
and wherein collective agreements were sup- 
planted by managerial dictation in a form more 
or less autocratic. 


Successful When Controlled by Union 


Before the war, trade unions did not concern 
themselves greatly with the development of the 
“company union” or “industrial council.” In 
fact, the spirit of solidarity engendered by a com- 
mon interest, soon led the workers of the respec- 
tive trade groups to seek affiliation and effective 
representation in their respective trade unions. 
During the war the trade unions co-operated with 
the War Labor Board in establishing “plant” or 
“shop committees” and wherever possible they 
aided the workers in their appeals to the War 
Labor Board. Immediately after governmenta: 
supervision and appellate power was removed, 
the efficiency and usefulness of these “plant” or 
“shop committees” ended, excepting in such 
instances where they became part of the trade 
unions of their respective crafts and callings. 

Actual experience has thus clearly demon- 
strated that the only effective form of organiza- 
tion to maintain reciprocal control of industry 
sufficiently strong to secure the workers’ invest- 
ment of skill and life, is through the trade union 
organization, founded upon a national and inter- 
national scope. This experience has likewise 
proved that the “shop” or “plant committee” plan 
can prove helpful to the workers only when con- 
ducted under the supervision and regulation of the 
government or when operated as a part of the 
trade union movement. 

Fundamentally the “industrial council” or “shop 
committee” plan now advocated by some of our 
large employers, is a peculiar mixture of the in- 
dustrial philosophy of the I. W. W. and of the 
so-called “open shop.” In effect, it is the applica- 
tion of the “One Big Union” theory of organiza- 
tion, modified so as to retain exclusive control 
over the workers’ investment in industry in the 
hands of capital. The method of operation pro- 
posed by the I. W. W. and of capital seem alike 
in that both would deny a relationship founded 
upon collective agreements. They differ only in 
their objective in that the I. W. W. would estab- 
lish exclusive control over industry in the hands 
of the workers, while capital would perpetuate, 
its exclusive, dominating, and autocratic control. 

Experience has emphasized certain practices 
which are considered most dangerous to the in- 
terests and welfare of the workers in connection 
with the operation of the “shop” or “industrial 
council” as a distinctively separate unit of or- 
ganization. The more urgent objections may be 


summarized as follows: 

Unfair Election and Representation—The first 
essential for the proper working of a genuine col- 
lective bargaining committee is that it be com- 
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posed entirely as the organized workers may elect 
and altogether free from the company’s influence. 
Only then can it be truly representative of the 
men and responsive to their wishes. Upon such 
committees, bosses, representing as they do the 
antagonistic element of the company, are so much 
poison. Not only is it impossible for them per- 
sonally to represent the men, but they also negate 
the influence of the real workers’ delegates. 

No Democratic Organization Permitted—It is 
common knowledge that, in order for the workers 
to arrive at a uniform understanding through the 
systematization and formulation of their grievan- 
ces and demands, it is necessary for them to enjoy 
and practice the rights of free speech, free assem- 
bly, and free association. They must conduct an 
elaborate series of meetings under their own con- 
trol, and generally carry on their business in a 
democratic, organized way. But with the “com- 
pany union” system this is impossible. All inde- 
pendent organization and meetings are prohibited 
on pain of discharge. Consequently the workers 
are kept voiceless and destitute of a program. 
They are deliberately held down to the status of 
a mob. Under such circumstances, intelligent, ag- 
gressive action by them is out of the question. 


Cannot Engage Experts 


Intimidation of Committeemen—As part of the 
general plan to keep their “company unions” from 
being of any possible service to their employees, 
companies often summarily discharge committee- 
men. The records show a multitude of such cases. 
Being unorganized, the men are powerless to de- 
fend their representatives. 

Expert Assistance Prohibited—When dealing 
with their employees in any manner, employers 
enlist the aid of the very best brains procurable. 
The only way the workers can cope with this 
array of experts is to have the help of experienced 
labor leaders, but under the “company union” 
system this is impossible. All association with 
trade union officials is strictly prohibited. As a 
result the green. workers’ committee, already 
weakened in a dozen ways, is left practically help- 
less before the experts upon the company’s side. 

Company Union Lacks Power—In establishing 
wages, hours, and working conditions in their 
plants, employers habitually use their great 
economic power. Therefore, to secure just treat- 
ment, the only recourse for the workers is to 
develop a power equally strong and to confront 
their employers with it. Unless they can do this 
their case is helpless. In this vital respect. the 
“company union” is a complete failure. With 
hardly a pretense of organization, unaffiliated 
with other groups of workers in the same in- 
dustry, destitute of funds, and unfitted to use the 
strike weapon, it is totally unable to enforce its 
will. It can make no effective fight for the men. 

Company Diverts Aim—As though the fore- 
going practices were not enough, their committees 
ignore the vital needs of the workers and confine 
themselves to minor and extraneous matters. 
Discussions of wages, hours and working condi- 
tions are tabooed on pain of discharge for the 
committeemen who dare insist upon them. Thus 
the “company union” dodges the labor question. 

While trade unions have manifested bitter re- 
sentment against the “company union” or “in- 
dustrial council,” the objections urged are not 
against the “shop committee” organization per se, 
but against the attempt of employers to use this 
form of organization in preventing trade union 
organization, and in delegating to these shop or- 
ganizations functions which cannot be effectively 
exercised excepting by the trade unions. It is 
inconceivable how uniform minimum standards 
of wages, maximum requirements of hours and 
improved working conditions, can be established 
in any other form than through the trade union 
organization. This is especially true in com- 
petitive industries ; without intercourse and ex- 
change of viewpoint, the “company union” plan 
can contribute nothing of a helpful nature. To 
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the contrary, this form of organization and 
method of securing the investment of the workers 
in these plants, can only lead to greater industrial 
confusion and unrest. } 

It is not urged that the “shop committee” plan 
as a supplemental branch to the trade unions, 
cannot be made to serve a most helpful purpose 
in industry. To the contrary, the necessity of 
“team work” between all workers in a plant or 
shop, is fully and freely conceded. Indeed, the 
formation of “shop committees” is required by 
many of the trade unions as a method of consider- 
ing problems of production with the shop manage- 
ment, to secure team work, and to adjust conflicts, 
and if need be, to take up all of the shop questions 
with the highest executive officers in each plant. 

Expressing the point of view of the trade union 
movement upon this subject, the American 
Federation of Labor, in convention assembled in 
St. Paul, Minn., June 10-20, 1919, declared : 

Betterment for wage-earners. under all circum- 
stances depends upon the control they exercise 
through economic organization. Control brings with 
it responsibility. The right of workers to share in 
the results of increasing production which makes 
possible their advancement and reproduction under 
proper condition means greater interest in increasing 
output. ; 3 ; 

The Executive Council believes that in all large 
permanent shops a regular arrangement should be 
provided whereby: 

First—A committee of the workers would regular- 
ly meet with the shop management to confer over 
matters of production; and whereby: 

Second—Such committee could carry, beyond the 
foreman and the superintendent to the general man- 
ager, or to the president, any important grievance 
which the workers may have with reference to 
wages, hours, and conditions. ; : 

It is fundamental for efficiency in production that 
the essentials of team work be understood and fol- 
lowed by all. There must be opportunity for inter- 
course and exchange of viewpoint between workers 
and managers. It is the machinery for solving in- 
dustrial problems that is fundamental. 


Scope of “Shop Committees” Limited 


It must be evident to every fair-minded em- 
ployer and to every unbiased observer and 
student, that industrial security and better rela- 
tions between employers and workers, can best 
be arrived at by granting to the latter their right- 
ful share in the consideration of matters with 
which they are concerned. In every industry the 
workers should be offered a free and full op- 
portunity to safeguard and promote their invest- 
ment of skill and life. This can be accomplished 
only through the trade union form of organiza- 
tion. In each industry there are certain questions 
such as rates of wages, hours of work, and the 


like, which can be determined only by local or. 


national collective agreements, embracing all com- 
petitive concerns and with which shop committees 
could not be allowed to interfere. To render im- 
possible the undermining of industrial standards 
by unscrupulous competitors, or to circumvent 
the law of competing standards is one of the great 
purposes and objectives of the trade union move- 
ment. 

The trade unions fully recognize that there are 
many questions closely affecting daily life and 


-~comfort in the success of business—and, in no 


small degree, efficiency of production—which are 
peculiar to the individual workshop or factory. 
Confined to these purposes and to maintain a 
system of co-operation in all these workshop 
problems, “shop committees” as supplemental 
branches to the trade union movement, are not 
alone favored but recommended. Trade unions 
and shop committees are not necessarily in conflict 
with one another. Confined to their rightful 
sphere, limited to their appropriate functions, co- 
ordinated with the trade union movement, and 
intelligently administered, “shop committees” can 
be made to render invaluable service in protecting 
and promoting the industrial investments of both 
employers and workers, and through democratic 
means and co-ordination of effort, advance and 


enhance the community’s interests in our indus- 
trial enterprises, ¢ 


Protection or Destruction? 
By A. H. MacDonald 


HE protection asked for the dyestuff in. 

dustry is not a selfish seeking for special 

privilege; it is simply a common sense ef- 
fort to prevent the wiping out of an industry, es- 
tablished under the stress of necessity, and vitelly 
indispensable to the life of the nation. 

Five aspects of the dyestuff industry justify 
its claim to be a master key industry. They are: 

First: From this industry only can come the 
supply of coloring matters which are indispensa- 
ble to over five billion dollars’ worth of industries, 

Second: From the by-products obtained in the 
process of manufacturing coal tar dyes come ‘he 
bases which provide many pharmaceuticals of the 
greatest importance to public health, such as sal- 
varsan, aspirin, novacain and phenacetin. 

Third: From these by-products, too, come a 
shower of synthetic perfumes which reconstruct 
odors of the garden, heliotrope, jasmine, gera- 
nium and musk. 

Fourth: From the collateral chemical activities 
intimately associated with the dyestuff industry 
come the products obtained by the fixation of the 
nitrogen of the air, such as ammonia, nitrates for 
fertilizers, and the bases for high explosives. 

Fifth: From the products of the coal tar dye 
industry, finally, come the foundations of the prin- 
cipal high explosives and poison gases, picric acid, 
tri-nitro-toluol and phosgene gas, which will be 
the dynamic offensive agents of future wars, and, 
lacking which, for emergency needs, disarmament 
becomes an “iridescent dream.” 

Is not an industry which can offer such a jus- 
tification for its existence as this worthy of 
preservation by every means of special legislation 
at our disposal ? ’ 

When we know that Germany is stinting noth- 
ing either in contributions of private capital or in 
governmental assistance to regain her lost do- 
minion over the chemical destinies of the world; 
when we see her intention crystallizing in the 
formation of a colossal, subsidized trust with a 
capital of 1,073,520,000 marks, the constituent 
members of which are bound together under se- 
vere penalties for a period of eighty years; when 
we see the ease and speed with which she recov- 
ered from the post-war stagnation and inertia, 
gaining a position where she could take advantage 
of a temporary British aberration, and flood that 
market during the second half of 1920 with thirty 
million dollars’ worth of dyes—more than the 
British mills can consume in a year—we must 
surely realize, unless we are affected with a kind 
of mental strabismus, that this is not a question of 
creating monopolies for private gain, nor of indi- 
vidualistic needs to buy cheaply, but one affecting 
the very sources of our national and industrial life. 





The following was the religious creed of Theo- 
dore Roosévelt, as written by John J. Leary, Jr., 
in his “Talks With T. R.” ; a book recently placed 
on the market: 

“*To do justly and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God’—that to me is the essence 
of religion. To be just with all men, to be merci- 
ful to those to whom mercy should be shown, to 
realize that there are some things that must 
always remain a mystery ta us, and when the 
time comes for us to enter the great blackness, 
to go smiling and unafraid. 

“That is my religion, my faith. To me it sums 
up all religion.” 

* * x* 


Optimism, man power and hard work will turn 
the trick right now.—Hoover Suction Sweeper 
Company. 

* * * 


I hate a thing done by halves. If it be right, 
do it boldly; if it he wrong, leave it undone.— 
Gilpin. 
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OMEHOW there seems to be an almost uni- 
versal impression among persons not con- 
nected with the ink manufacturing business 

that we who are in it have been extraordinarily 
immune from the ever-changing conditions that 
so many other industries have had to contend 
with, and that they are having to contend with 
most bitterly at the present time. 

“Ink manufacturing?” the man in the textile 
business, for instance, is likely to say, ““Why, peo- 
ple just simply can’t use their old ink over and 
over again like they do their old clothes in times 
of depression, can they? You’re lucky to be in 
such a steady old line as that! If the rest of us 
could be half as stable there wouldn’t be so many 
of us going out of business every year.” 

That supposition is based on a misapprehension. 

It is true that our own company is one of the 
oldest in the country, and that without experi- 
encing any insurmountable difficulties the com- 
pany has been able to weather every depression 
and actual panic that has hit America during the 
past sixty-three years; but that does not by any 
means indicate that we have enjoyed some strange 
immunity from changing conditions. On the 
contrary, we have had to face more of them than 
most industries that have survived at all, as can 
be easily seen when you look into the proposition. 

Consider the ink business for a moment from 
the first angle about which a practical manufac- 
turer would inquire—consumption—and you'll 
find a surprising problem. In the solution that 
was found for it other manufacturers now facing 
changing conditions in their own trades might, 
possibly, find a valuable hint of one kind or 
another. 


Evolution of Office Appliances 


Do you realize that the consumption of writing 
inks in this country has increased very slowly, if 
at all, since the time of the Civil War? 

That seems inconceivable when it is first as- 
serted, I know. But the fact remains that the only 
thing on earth which has kept it from actually 
diminishing has been the country’s rapid increase 
in population. The gradual decrease in per capita 
consumption is due to the vast evolution which 
office equipment has undergone. The invention 
and perfection of the typewriter, for instance, not 
only brought the present volume of business cor- 
respondence within the range of possibility, but 
eliminated the old method of business correspon- 
dence completely—the writing of business letters 
by hand—that had previously involved the use of 
thousands of gallons of ink each year. 

The modern card index and filing systems fol- 
lowed the typewriter, and these slowly replaced 
the dozens of bookkeeping ledgers that used to be 
kept in every large office. With the ledgers, of 
course, went the use of large quantities of writing 
inks. Modern addressing machines and similar 
devices have had the same effect on the ink de- 
mand. 

Another of the old standbys was copying ink, 
which was used to give clear and firm reproduc- 
tions of handwritten letters when they were 
placed against tissue sheets in the letterpress, 
so that duplicates might be retained in the send- 
ing office. It is still used in large quantities in 
France and some other European countries, but 
the business of making copying ink has now al- 
most completely gone by the board in America. 

Further details are not needed to show how 
modern innovations have hit the business; nearly 
every practical new office appliance has replaced 
at least one clerk’s inkwell, and there has not been 
a year in the last fifty that has failed to produce 
its quota of practical new devices. Yet, during 
the past fourteen years, our company has found 
it necessary to open a second factory in Toronto 
and a warehouse in Chicago, and our business has 
greatly increased. During the present year we 
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How One Company Has Avoided 
Labor Troubles and Met 
Changing Conditions 


By W. S. Stafford 
President, S. S. Stafford, Inc. 


have doubled our plant in New York, where the 
company originally started in 1858; and for the 
coming year prospects are brighter than ever. 
How, then, have we gone about the task of 
making our business expand despite all these 
“changing conditions?” It has been through the 
adoption of two distinct policies, and while the 
second of them as listed below may appear to be 
the more important of the two from the sheer 
business viewpoint, the firm has always made it 


This employee of the Stafford Ink Company joined 

the firm in 1858, when it was founded by W. S 

Stafford, and still works six days a week at his 
old job—mixing ink 


a policy to consider the first ahead of everything 
else. And it has paid. The policies are: 

(1) Retention of old employees even after 
they have passed the age of maximum efficiency. 

(2) Supplying, so far as we can, any new 
demand that replaces an old demand for our 
products. 

As regards the first of these two policies— 
and as soon as business conditions generally re- 
turn to normal, considerations of labor policies 
will again come to the front everywhere—we 
still have in our employ in the New York factory 
the single workman whom my grandfather “ac- 
qwéred” with the small ink manufacturing plant 
that he purchased in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. This employee is well beyond seventy, but 
he still delights in working six days a week and 
is still engaged at the task he has performed prac- 
tically all of his life—mixing ink. He was a boy 
when he began working for us. We paid him in 
postage stamps or whatever else happened to be 
available for money during the Civil War, when 
he stayed at his task because he was too young 
to enlist. 

In our office force we have a man, sixty-five, 
who has been with the company for forty-five 
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TWO POLICIES THAT BUILD BUSINESS 


years. In the manufacturing department there are 
three women who have been with us forty-five 
years, and throughout the establishment there 
are others who run high in age and length of 
service, but are not quite in the class with the 
group named. 

The amazing thing is that, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, all of these old employees are still as 
productive as the younger element. The women, 
we have found, maintain full or even increasing 
efficiency until fifty-five ; the men until sixty ; pro- 
vided, in both cases, they do not have to worry 
about their advancing years. While working with 
us they know that thev are going to be kept on 
as long as they can work and care to; that we 
have further protected them with a group insur- 
ance policy which increases in value as their ser- 
vice lengthens ; and that, in addition, we have been 
pensioning the families of some of the old em- 
ployees. This confidence does wonders toward 
increasing their individual efficiency; the three 
women who have been in the factory forty-five 
years, for example, can still carton and label inks 
thirty per cent. better than a girl of six months’ 
experience, and can equal the average girl with 
three years’ experience. After that the new girl 
might pull ahead. But two big candy factories are 
situated within a few blocks of our plant, and girl 
labor in the vicinity is likely to prove.more or 
less transient. 


No Labor Troubles Here 


Through our policy regarding old employees, 
we have gained such loyalty on the part of the 
entire working force that we have never lost a 
day through a strike, have never had any labor 
difficulties of any kind, in fact, and our workmen 
have never taken the trouble to organize or join 
a union. They know it is not necessary ; and such 
loyalty means a great deal to any company. In 
our case, we would have been completely dis- 
organized during the war had it not been for this 
spirit. It has had the further practical value, too, 
of gaining for us the spare-time thoughts and at- 
tention of our employees. A practical device we 
now use was invented by one of our own work- 
men. Furthermore, the policy has left us free 
to cope with the problems surrounding the second 
policy referred to: that of supplying demands for 
new products when they begin to replace old 
ones that we have been making. 

Just as the automobile put many a carriage 
tire manufacturer out of business—although a 
few carriage tires are still used—so the type- 
writer, which quickly attained universal popu- 
larity, might have severely handicapped an ink 
manufacturing company. Business changes no 
more extensive in scope have ended many careers. 
But changing conditions are not always as menac- 
ing as they first seem, if you are only on the alert 
and ready to make changes on your own part to 
meet the new situations when they arise. In this 
case, when the situation was calmly analyzed, it 
improved considerably in its aspect. The public 
had not stopped corresponding; it had not even 
stopped using ink. But it had stopped using it in 
the old way. Whereas the business man’s ink had 
formerly reached his writing paper by way of the 
pen point it now began reaching it by way of the 
typewriter ribbon. Very well, we would furnish 
ink on typewriter ribbons and follow our old 
market. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that the type- 
writer ribbon end of our business has leaped for- 
ward at an amazing pace every year since we 
added it to our other functions, and it has had a 
large share in making necessary the doubling of 
our plant this year. 

Then came the carbon paper business. 

When orders for copying ink began falling off, 

(Continued on page 160) a 
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Almost every man has undreamed-of possibili- 
ties. If something hits him in the right spot, if 
his ambitions and energies are unloosed, he will 
quickly discover these possibilities. Otherwise 
he may pass through life in an easy rut, never 
tapping the great reserves within him. Men who 
pay wholehearted attention to business, who train 
themselves, who develop every power to the full, 
are favored by the ill-training of the average man. 
Despite our boasted institutions of learning, most 
men are only half-educated, have no clear pur- 
pose in life or little real ambition, and are not 
honest in the highest meaning of the word. The 
only wonder is that well-trained, honest, ambi- 
tious, creative men do not forge to the front more 
rapidly—Darwin P. Kingsley, president New 
York Life Insurance Company. 
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My father is of all men the most democratic. 
H1e does not judge a man by the cut of his 
clothes or by his bank account. He does not care 
if a man has no bank account. He judges him 
by his character—John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

. <¢ * 

“The longer I live,” a man writes me, “the less 
I understand.” That’s foolish. The longer a 
man lives, the more he understands, of course, 
if he is.reasonably intelligent and observing. The 
trouble is, we all begin life with a lot of senti- 
niental notions, and, as we discover the simple 
truth, pretend to be shocked. The truth about 
humanity is not discreditable; the mistake we 
make is in demanding a lot of foolish, impossible 
and unnatural things. I know the world and 
admire it; the poorest thing about the people is 
their hypocrisy, their sentiment; when they are 
natural, they are all right. Our attempts to make 
peacocks out of geese have made us much trouble. 
—Ed. Howe. 

x * x 

Salesmen have definite tasks to perform. The 
entire market has undergone a change. It has 
become a buyer’s market with the result that 
every one of us must make renewed efforts for 
business. We must pull ourselves together and 
sell with more positive determination. Now is 
the time for salesmanship! Now is the time for 
every salesman to begin a concentrated, vigorous 
fight for business. The harder the fight the 
greater the reward in every respect. Proper re- 
muneration will come to those who realize that 
there is no time to lose to entrench in the minds 
of buyers the fact that now is the real period to 
buy a worth-while product—Alton G. Seiberling. 
president The Haynes Automobile Company. 
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Not more legislation, not more system, nor 
more programs, boards and bureaus, but better 
trained, broader-motived men is the nation’s need. 
—Roger W. Babson. 

. + « 

Never shrink from anything which your busi- 
ness calls you to do. The man who is above his 
business may one day find his business above 
him.—Drew. 

+ «= @ 

Do not be troubled because you have not great 

virtues. God made a million spears of grass 


where He made one tree. The earth is fringed 
and carpeted, not with forests, but with grasses. 
Only have enough of little virtues and common 
fidelities, and you need not mourn because you are 
neither a hero nor a saint-—Beecher. 


Youw’re Wealthy 


Don’t worry just because you're poor ; 
If you were rich you’d worry more— 
That’s certain. 


You get your three square meals a day; 
You couldn’t eat more anyway— 
’Thout hurtin’. 


Don’t think the fates have been unkind; 
There’s many millionaires you'll find— 
Complainin’. 


There’s lots of men with so-called means 
Who’d like to wear your old blue jeans— 
*Thout strainin’. 


You fellows in your working clothes 
Can shake ’em when the whistle blows— 
’Thout frettin’. 


The boss with dollars to your dime; 
You bet he’s working overtime— 
And sweatin’, 


There’s them who'd give up every sou 
[f they could stand up strong like you— 
And healthy. 


You’ve got your children and your wife, 
You’ve love and happiness and life— 
You’re wealthy. 


—George W. Stevens, 
in K, W. K.’s Saturday Night. 


* * * 


That which is past is gone and irrevocable, and 
wise men have enough to do with things present 
and to come.—Bacon. 


* * * 


Most people’s lives are regulated by externals. 

The man with a few babies, a companion who 
is tactful and who understands, a small roof over 
his head, and a little patch of garden in which 
he may draw a hoe, is one of the rich human 
beings of the earth. 

Such a man is able to listen to the inside voices 
of his God make-up. 

But the one with rank, riches, and reputation, 
has something to defend, something to live up 
to, something to worry about. The externals 
rule him. 

With rank on your hands you have something 
to “show off’—but when that task is done, the 
hollowness of it all echoes in your very soul. With 
riches engrossing your mind and aspirations, you 
enter a zone populated by the dissatisfied and 
lonely—those who are all the time grasping for 
that which dies before it is fully attained. 
Whereas with reputation, it often comes quickly 
when you are least prepared to look after it, being 
a thing also that never quite expresses all that 
you are. 

Happiness is always found playing in the midst 
of the commonplace and serene. 

Contentment is something that you have to 
resolve upon. How few there are who make the 
attempt to get it!—George Matthew Adams. 


Railroad management is one of the occupa- 
tions in which it is considered discreditable 
to succeed. Salaries of railroad executives, 
if of good size, are commonly commented 
upon unfavorably in the press and on the floors 
of congress, though in other industries they are 
not. Charles Schwab is congratulated when he 
says he pays his chief executive $1,000,000 a 
year; it is considered efficiency ; but when a rail- 
road president gets $50,000 a year, it is regarded 
as wasteful expenditure, and a reproach to him 
and his corporation. It is serious to the public 
when the brightest and best executives are con- 
stantly drained off into other industries. I’ve 
advised my own son to take some other line, 
where he would not be subjected to discredit be- 
cause he succeeded.—Daniel Willard, president 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

“+s 


Trifles make perfection, but perfection is no 
trifle—Michael Angelo. 
ses 


What would any of us be without work? Who 
is so pitiable as the man without an occupation 
that contributes something to the life of the race? 
And just as pitiable is the man who drags him- 
self through the day’s work as if he were a slave, 
doing as little as possible, and that little badly. 
He is a brake on the wheels of industry. He is 
lowering its wage-paying power. He is like a 
faulty machine that costs more than it produces. 
Multiply him by a sufficient number and the busi- 
ness is ruined—it loses its power to support any- 
body connected with it—Henry Ford. 

* * * 


There are readjustments to be accomplished. 
There are sacrifices to be made. They cannot be 
evaded. They cannot be made vicariously. They 
must go back to work in accordance with the best 
standard that the public can maintain, but we 
must go back to work. These done, the rest will 
take care of itself. Beneath the wrangling, be- 
neath the tumult, is the sturdy, hard-working, 
home-loving American. He decides things in this 
country, and his decision stands.—Vice-President 
Coolidge. 

* ok Ok 


, 


whines the Kaiser 
How could anybody have 


“Everybody told me lies,’ 
Of course they did. 
told him the truth? 

There was only one man who dared to tell him 
the truth—Bismarck. And the Kaiser sacked him 
at once. 

No one can tell the truth to a bully or a con- 
ceited fool—at least, not more than once. 

The fact is, that unless you are a man of the 
truth yourself, you will be told lies by the people 
who are compelled to associate with you. 

You will be flattered and fooled and didled and 
deceived, because you are not noble enough to ap- 
preciate the truth. 

You will go on living in a fool’s paradise, as 
the Kaiser did, until the hand of justice knocks 
you out of it. 

This is a very important question, you see—do 
people tell you the truth ?—Efficiency Magazine. 

x * Ok 


Let us beware of losing our enthusiasm. Let 
us ever glory in something, and strive to retain 
our admiration for all that would ennoble, and 
our interest in all that would enrich and beautify 
our life——Phillips Brooks. 
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SOME ADVENTURES WITH SALESMEN 


‘\ NE day last summer a browser in a book- 
6 shop on Fifth Avenue, New York, was 
accosted by one of the store’s salesmen. 
“Something I can show you, sir?” asked the mer- 
chandiser in the manner of one who had thor- 
oughly mastered the principles of scientific sales 
approach and was not going to permit any po- 
tential customers to remain merely latent pros- 
pects. 

[he prospect looked up from his book, frown- 
inv at the interruption. Then his face brightened. 
“Ves,” he replied, “there is something I wanted 
to ask about. It’s this new history of the world 
by Wells that they’re getting out in England. 
When’s it going to be published over here?” 

“This what you mean?” answered the sales- 
man, reaching over the counter for a volume of a 
much-advertised history of the world war. 

“No, no! Not the world war—the world! A 
history of the whole world, by Wells.” 

“Oh, he’s dead, you know,” announced the 
salesman. 

“No? What do you mean! Who’s dead?” 

“Wells.” 

“H. G. Wells?” 

The salesman nodded. 

‘‘Nonsense,” said the man, who by now, I sup- 
pose, might be called a live prospect. “That can’t 
be so. ‘There’s been no mention of his death in 
the newspapers. Only the other day there was a 
piece in the ‘Evening Post’ telling of a meeting 
of Wells, Barrie, Arnold Bennett and Frank 
Swinnerton in a London club. It was as good as 
an interview with all four of them.” 

The salesman’s face betokened interest, but be- 
trayed ignorance. 

“And there was mention in this article of the 
history I’m asking about,” continued the cus- 
tomer. 

“My dear sir,” answered the salesman, sudden- 
ly assuming control of the int@rview, “I wouldn’t 
for a moment dispute you. I only answer your 
question. We have no history of the world war 
by Wells, and I never heard of one, but if you 
are looking for a good history of the war” 

“But I’m not,” put in the customer. “And of 
course you have no history by Wells, for it isn’t 
published yet. All I want to know is, when will 
the book be published over here?” 





Ignorance of the Educated 


“Oh, next fall, doubtless,” answered the sales- 
man, smiling. “Yes, undoubtedly it'll be pub- 
lished in the fall. Most summer books are pub- 
lished in the fall.” 

[I have reported this true incident in detail, not 
with any desire to cast opprobrium upon the trade 
of bookselling, but to illustrate what I suppose 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton would call the ignorance 
of the educated. For, what education is of great- 
er importance to a salesman, whether he be a 
purveyor of books or biscuits, than that which 
vives him an adequate knowledge of his mer- 
chandise! And what ignorance is deeper or more 
damning than ignorance of his merchandise! 
You can forgive a clumsy “approach.” ‘You can 
overlook a faltering “sales talk.” You can even 
dispense with that “snappy” appearance. But you 
cannot dispense with intelligence on the only sub- 
‘ect of mutual interest to you and the salesman ; 
namely, the goods you stand in desire of. 

There is an old bookseller on a side street who 
sells me more books than all the classy fellows 
in the well-stocked shops that have the prestige 
of location and name. Why? Not because of 


his sales approach; for, to tell the truth, he is 
something of a grouch. Not because of his line 
of talk; he is of a taciturn nature and uses words 
sparingly. And certainly not because of his looks. 
But I have found out through experience that 
this man knows books. I can count on his intel- 


Notes on the Methods of Various 
Deluded Salesmen; and the 
Seven Deadly Sins 


By George W. Gray 


HE salesman must be forceful without 

browbeating his prospect; he must be en- 
thusiastic, without exaggerating; he must 
know his line, but he must not pretend to a 
knowledge that is not his; he must be tactful 
and diplomatic, without becoming oily and 
ingratiating; he must be able to make his 
point, without petty squabbling or argumen- 
tation; and he must use sales strategy, with- 
out stooping to artless trickery. From the 
customer’s side of the fence there ss as much 
to be written on how not to make a sale as 
has been written on “how to make ’em sign 
the dotted line.” In this artscle, George W. 
Gray recites some adventures with sales- 
men, points out a number of glaring faults, 
gives, by ‘imference, some well-poimted 
‘“dont’s,” and nails the “Seven Sins of Sales- 
manshsp.” 








ligence on that subject, and when I am in doubt, 
or outright ignorant, I can depend on this book 
salesman’s setting me straight. . 

When I came to him asking for a book to take 
along for a winter vacation in the Adirondacks, 
he got out “The Way of All Flesh” and intro- 
duced me to the unflinching realism of Samuel 
Butler. On his sayso, I carried home “The Mayor 
of Casterbridge” one day, and began to know 
Thomas Hardy. 

It is this sort of ability that is the very founda- 
tion of sales ability. And no amount of glib 
talk, politeness, prepossessing appearance, or ac- 
quaintance with the theory of salesmanship, will 
make up for deficient knowledge of the goods. 
Yet the incident of the book salesman who was 
ignorant of one of the most popular makes of his 
merchandise isn’t a rare exception, either in the 
book trade or many other lines. 

“I’m looking for an axe, a man’s size axe, and 
a wedge for splitting wood,” said a customer to 
a clerk in the hardware department of a national- 
ly-known retail store. And while the clerk ex- 
hibited his stock the customer went on to explain 
that he was a recent emigrant from a city flat 
to a little country home, that there was a big 
wood-lot adjoining his place, and that he pro- 
posed to cut and split his own firewood. The 
clerk sold him an axe, the best in the hpuse; and 
as he couldn’t supply the wedge sent the customer 
to a nearby hardware store for that article. 

A month later the store got its first reaction 
from that sale. The customer wrote in to say 
that as a result of his wood splitting the head of 
the axe had spread, loosening the handle and 
rendering the implement useless. He wanted to 
know what the store would do about it. The 
store asked him to return the axe for inspection. 
A few days later he was informed as follows by 
letter : 

In reference to the axe, we wish to inform you 
that the one sold was for household use only. We 
find upon investigation that this axe has been used 
for splitting logs. Therefore we do not feel in any 
way responsible for the condition of same. 

The customer may or may not always be right, 
but he was right in this case; he had explained to 
the salesman how he intended to use the axe. A 
letter-writing controversy ensued, which ended 
by the refund of the money. In the meantime 
the customer went to a regular hardware store, 
where he had the good fortune to be waited on 
by a salesman who knew axes and their use. This 
salesman explained that the heavy flat head of an 






axe is intended primarily to give weight to the 
cutting edge; that it is risky to use it as a maul, 
since the head is likely to mushroom; and that in 
splitting logs with a wedge woodsmen generally 
use a sledge hammer. So the customer bought a 
new axe and a six-pound sledge hammer. Ii the 
clerk in the department store had only known 
axes, he could have sold a sledge in addition to 
the axe in the first place. And he would have 
pleased a customer and earned good-will for his 
store. 

It is dangerous, however, to presume too much 
on the customer’s ignorance, or to his dependence 
on the salesman’s judgment. There was the case 
of a young housewife in one of the Westcheste: 
suburban towns who read the advertisement of a 
vacuum cleaner shop in New York. It claimed to 
carry all makes of sweepers and offered an ex- 
pert consulting service to advise prospective cus- 
tomers. The advertisement included a coupon 
which called for a catalog. The housewife clipped 
the coupon, signed and mailed it. 


In reply she received the booklet, with its list 
of sweepers marked by stars of varying magni- 
tudes to indicate degrees of desirability. In ad- 
dition there was an effusive letter calling atten- 
tion to the store’s advisory service and recom- 
mending the Blank sweeper as the best. Finally 
there were two stamped postcards; one saying, in 
effect, “Ship me a Blank vacuum sweeper for 
five days’ trial;” the other, “I am not interested 
in vacuum sweepers.” The letter called special 
attention to the first postcard. All that was nec- 
essary for Mrs. Housewife to get a sweeper for 
trial was to sign her name and drop it in the 
postbox—terms would be arranged later, “to the 
satisfaction of the purchaser.” 


The offer looked good. But money was a bit 
tight in the household just then; so with the filing 
of the catalog for future reference, the subject 
was dismissed from her mind. 


A Brilliant Plan Upset 


But a week later there came another letter from 
the dealers. . It “begged to advise” that a Blank 
sweeper had been shipped and was on its way. 

“Not receiving the postcard advising us of a 
lack of interest in the subject,” said the letter, 
“we have ventured to take the initiative and are 
sending you by express prepaid the finest Blank 
sweeper that we have in stock. Give it a good 
trial. You can’t hurt it. Make it do your work, 
and after five days write us what you think.” 

An hour later the expressman drove up to the 
back door. Mrs. Housewife was furious. She 
wouldn’t receive the package. The poor psycholo- 
gist in New York who conceived this brilliant 
plan probably never realized that he had spoiled 
a good sale by his stroke of “super-salesmanship,” 
and at the same time had made an enemy for his 
store. 

This was a case, I suppose, of knowing the 
goods but not being able to size-up the customer. 
The scheme may have worked successfully in 
other cases ; it may have turned the will of waver- 
ing customers and focused the decision to buy. 
But in this instance it was disastrous. 

Another adventure, illustrating the same 
method in face-to-face dealings, concerns a young 
couple in a large Eastern city. They had recently 
moved there from Boston and needed some ad-. 
ditional furniture for their larger house. But 
they were strangers to the business houses of the 
city; so making up a list of three stores whose 
advertisements had attracted them, they set out 
one morning. As they alighted from the car they 
passed a store whose show-windows proclaimed 
that it sold furniture. It was not one of the three 
on their list, but the window display lured them 
and they ‘Jecided to go in. 

The salesman who met them seemed to know 
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his line of goods and soon had them interested 
in several pieces of bedroom furniture. Inci- 
dentally, he found out that they were new resi- 
dents, that they intended to pay cash and that they 
had bought all their furniture hitherto from a 
large establishment in Boston, well-known in the 
furniture trade. On receiving the latter infor- 
mation the salesman’s assurance and self-confi- 
dence visibly weakened. 

“T'll tell you,” he said, “l want you to have 
the benefit of the best price we can make on these 
goods. I’m going to get our buyer—Mr. Beat— 
if you’ll excuse me for a moment.” 

Up to this time there had been no question in 
the minds of the prospective customers as to. the 
price. But this retreat of the salesman lighted 
the spark of a tiny doubt. When Mr. Beat ap- 
peared a moment later and was introduced by 
the salesman, who thereupon withdrew, the doubt 
was a flickering flame. 


Tactics That Repel 


“Now let me see,” began Mr. Beat. “This 
suite in ivory enamel is the one you fancy most?” 
and he lifted up the price tag from the bedpost 
as though he were going to hand the thing over 
forthwith to its new owners. 

“We like that best,” admitted the gentleman 
addressed. 

“Why not settle the matter and buy?” asked 
Mr. Beat. “You'll never get a better opportunity. 
Furniture right now is at rock-bottom.” 

“We want to look around more,” said Mr. Cus- 
tomer. “Furniture, you know, you buy for life. 
You’ve got to live with it, and before you decide, 
you want to know you’re suited.” 

“Now, I'll tell you what I’ll do,” answered Mr. 
Beat. “This suite is priced at rock-bottom now, 
but I'll give you ten per cent. off. You are new 
people here, we want your trade, and I’ll make 
that concession for the sake of new business.” 

“We appreciate it,” said Mr. Customer, “but 
we want to see what the other stores have.” 

“Just what do you expect to accomplish by 
looking around ?” asked Mr. Beat, with a grinning 
smile that only half-concealed the querulous mood 
that was behind his words. Without waiting for 
an answer, he went on: 

“Most people nowadays pick out a good reliable 
store, and do their buying there. They object to 
the drudgery, the wear and tear upon nerves and 
energy, the inefficiency, of shopping around. 
You can’t find anything in any other store that 
we haven’t here.” 

“But we prefer to look around,” insisted Mr. 
Customer, whose wife had already taken his arm 
in token of their resolution to go. 

“Just a moment,” said Mr. Beat, “but will you 
tell me what other store you have in mind?’ 

“Well”—Mr. Customer hesitated and flushed 
slightly. He didn’t think it any of Mr. Beat’s 
business, but he answered, “For one place, there’s 
Mahogany & Sons.” 

A look of amused disgust spread over Mr. 
Beat’s small features. 

“Why, my friend, do you know they’re just out 
of bankruptcy? And I wouldn’t be surprised but 
what they’re on the brink of it again. Why look 
a-here,” and he turned again to his furniture and 
its price tag, “I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ve given 
you a discount of ten per cent. That brings the 
price down to $306. Now on top of that we'll cut 
another ten per cent. That means that you'll get 
this magnificent suite for $276.40—actually be- 
low cost, sir. I’m losing money, but I don’t want 
to lose this sale. What d’you say ?” 

“T’'ll say good day,” answered the customer, as 
he started for the elevator. “I’ve told you I want 
to look around, and I intend to.” 

And with that Mr. Beat was all smiles, and 
grins, as he threw up his hands. “I give up,” he 
said, “but you’re throwing away a big bargain.” 
The customers that might have been his bought 
at the Mahogany & Sons’ store, and have con- 
tinued to do their furniture buying there—thanks, 
largely, to the tactics of Mr. Beat. 


FORBES 


In contrast with this episode is an experience 
in a jeweler’s shop on Fifth Avenue, New York. 
A young wife had come there to buy a pair of 
cuff-links as a birthday gift for her husband, and 
as he had expressed a desire for a particular style 
she brought him along to make the selection. The 
salesman set forth his array of cuff-links, and a 
selection was soon made. The husband then took 
a look at the price tag. . 

“Eighteen dollars!” he exclaimed, looking up 
inquiringly at the salesman, who nodded affirma- 
tively. 

“Is that the way they all run? 
cheapest ?” 

“That’s about the average price,” said the sales- 
man. “Here is a pair, in plainer design, for $13. 
They run as high as $25.” 

The wife picked up the $18 pair. “These are 
all right, Billy,” she said. ‘These are the kind 
you wanted, aren’t they ?” 

“Yes,” he muttered, “but they’re sky-high, 
Let’s go on and look somewhere else.” 

“But you can’t do any better than this,” urged 
the wife. “These are solid gold, remember. And 
they suit you. Besides, I’m paying for this. You 
haven’t any right to discuss the price.” 

“No,” said the husband stubbornly, as he pulled 
on his gloves. “I won’t let you be worked this 
way. We can get them cheaper, and just as good, 
somewhere else. This store—why, it’s profiteer- 
ing to charge that!” 

During all of this dialogue the salesman re- 
mained at respectful attention. There was no 
urging, no attitude of impatience, no word of de- 
fence for his price, and no resentment at the criti- 
cism. 


What’s your 


Seven Deadening Sins 


The wife, with a murmured apology and 
thanks, turned away with her husband and left 
the store. But she came back later and bought 
the cuff-links, and her husband is wearing them 
today. The consideration of price, which seemed 
to be the determining factor at first, became of 
minor significance when measured beside the in- 
tegrity of the house as typified in the bearing of 
its representative. No amount of talk, of price 
concession, of persuasion, could have accom- 
plished the result that was accomplished by the 
considerate silence of the salesman. 

Of course there is point to the idea of sales 
approach, in spite of the amusing lengths of stan- 
dardization to which some specialists have at- 
tempted to carry it. Approach is of prime im- 
portance, of crucial importance, when the sales- 
man goes out and seeks customers. 

But surely among the seven deadening sins of 
salesmanship, Deceit leads all the rest. And I 
would be inclined to list Ignorance of the Goods 
as second, with the others following in this order: 
Discourtesy, Carelessness, Illiteracy, Cocksure- 
ness, Garrulity. 

The consolation that salesmen can take is that 
these faults are not peculiar to their calling, but 
are shared by most humans. It is only because 
the sales relation is so universal and so intimate, 
that the salesman’s defects, when present, are so 
apparent. 

All too often his virtues are. accepted as com- 
monplaces. 





There are two fundamental qualities without 
which no man, however high his station, may be 
counted a success, but with which any man, 
regardless of how humble his station, may be the 
possessor of that pride which is of greater worth 
than any reward that might be expressed in 
dollars or property. These two qualifications are 
honesty and loyalty—The Integritorial. 

ee 


I am not concerned that I have no place, 

I am concerned how I may fit myself for one. 

I am not concerned that I am not known, 

I seek to be worthy to be known. 
—Confucious. 





How to Stabilize Your Business 
(Continued from page 152) 


of manufacture and put, without speculative adqj- 
tions to price, into the hands of the consumer. 
One large drug manufacturing company intro- 
duced a brand of talcum powder some time before 
the opening of the war. They thought that a low- 
priced, high-quality talcum would sell. It did sel], 
It sold in such amazing quantities that the com- 
pany was able to introduce quantity manufactur- 
ing, to reduce unit labor costs, and, in spite of a 
doubling of the war material cost, to keep the 
price of the talcum unchanged and to make a very 
satisfactory total profit upon the very low unit- 
profit basis. 

The great obstacle to standardized, repetitively- 
made goods is intermittent work. A plant to do 
its work most efficiently must produce only one 
product and every operation about that plant has 
to be regulated to the production of that single 
product. It is not possible for a plant of the 
highest efficiency to function on job work; it 
must go on continuously. Naturally such a big 
tool is very expensive. The overhead is high and 
it cannot function economically excepting when 
kept continuously employed. The reason for this 
is obvious. 

Therefore, we find the height of efficiency 
when making a single article. This involves fur- 
ther planning. It involves such a relation between 
production and sales that production will precede 
sales and there will be no extension of manu- 
facturing facilities to meet a temporary rush of 
orders and neither will there be any change in de- 
sign for the personal requirements of possible 
purchasers. Such a plant becomes a pipe from 
the raw material to the consumer. 

It is easily possible to standardize production: 
but standardized production does not by any 
means cover the whole field of industry, and it is 
‘not desirable that it should. We do not want to 
become a great army, all dressing alike, all living 
in the same kind of houses, and eating the same 
kind of food, ard eventually becoming so much 
alike as to lose our individuality and our self- 
respect and sink into the gross, unhealthy, sordic 
squalor of Communism, in which, according to 
its most ardent advocates, we ought to be so 
scientifically inert and apathetic that we are per- 
fectly willing to share wives and toss our children 
over to the state. 





Two Policies That Build Business 
(Continued from page 157) 


it didn’t require much research to ascertain that 
letterpress manufacturers were also being hard 
hit. The modern method was to make carbon 
copies for record purposes, instead of letterpress 
copies. We again “followed suit” and began 
manufacturing carbon papers, and this new 
branch of our business has kept up with the rapid 
pace of the typewriter ribbon branch. 

A curtailed demand—and what business does 
not at some time face one ?—can almost invariably 
be traced by this process of analysis to some new 
demand into which it is being gradually trans- 
formed. And the most logical person in the mar- 
ket to meet the new demand is the one who has 
been filling the old. 

The vanishing demand constitutes one of the 
most serious forms of the “changing conditions 
about which so much complaint is heard today. 
and, so far as we have been able to prove, the 
most practical method of meeting it is to crowd 
on more steam than ever, even though consider- 
able expense may be involved in the process, and 
turn out a product that meets the new require- 
ments of the buying public. 





Extravagance rots character. On the otner 
hand, the habit of saving money, while it stiffens 
the will, also brightens the energies. If you would 
be sure that you are beginning right, begin to save. 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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We thank you, 


Mr. Strout— 


A letter like yours with check enclosed for 
eight unsolicited subscriptions for your branch 


offices is a real testimonial. 





150 Nassau Street 
New York 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
120 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: — 


Boston, Mass. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 1422 Land 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. D. Hutchins, Augusta, Maine. 
Chicago, III. 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. A. Strout Farm Agency, Union Bank 
& Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Toronto, Canada. 


we are, 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) E. C. FROST, 
Gen. Mgr. 





We are publishing your letter with the hope 
that it will inspire other organizations now re- 
ceiving FORBES at their home office to send 


E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 


May 19th, 1921. 


Enclosed please find check for $32.50 to pay for eight 
(8) subscriptions for one year, beginning with your May 
28th issue, to be mailed to the following addresses: 


E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 294 Washington Street, 


E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 1210 Graham Building, 


Title Building, 


E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 928 Marquette Building, 


E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 831 New York Life Build- 


Bldg., 4th Ave. 


E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 202 Manning Chambers, 


Thanking you for your prompt attention to the above 





us subscriptions for their branches. 


The more business executives we reach di- 
rectly, the greater help we can be in helping 
you and in stimulating American business gen- 


erally. 


FORB 


MAGAZINE 
B. C. FORBES, Editor 
120 Fifth Ave. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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American 


Passenger Services 


When you are going to travel by water this summer or 
this fall book your passage via ships that sail under the 


American flag. 


They are fast and luxurious, sailing to all parts of the 
world. These ships are the symbol of perfect comfort at 


Express service on our combination passenger and freight 
ships insures travelers of every convenience and comfort 


while on the high seas. 





column. 





Key number in parentheses following ship’s name indicates name, 
address and telephone of steamship company in list at bottom of this 








Europe 
Queenstown, Boulogne, London 
From New York 
July 12-0 a. ae (159) 
N. State (159) 
Aug. aoe State (159) 
Aug. 16—Old N. State (159) 
Bremen and Danzig 
From New York 
fly. 13—Hudson (159) 
une 15—Potomac (159) 
ya 23—Susquehanna (159) 
uly 28—Potomac (159) 
Aug. 18—Susquehanna (159) 
Aug. 30—Hudson (159) 
Sept. 7—Susquehanna (159) 
Sept 14—Potomac (159) 
Oct. 20—Potomac (159) 
Naples and Genoa 
From New York 
June 30—Pocahontas (159) 
July 20—P. Matoika (159) 
Aug. 13—Pocahontas (159) 
Aug. 31—P. Matoika (159) 
Sept. 24—Pocahontas (159) 
Oct. 12—P. Matoika (159) 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen 
From New York 
une 22—America (159) 
uly 23—America (159) 
uly 30—G. Washington (159) 
Aug. 24—America (159) 
Aug. 27—G. Washington (159) 
Sept. 24—G. Washington (159) 





South America 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires 
From New York 
June 29—Martha Washington (91) 


Far East 
Manila, Singapore, Colombo, Calcutta 
July 14—Granite S. (105) 










Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Manila, Hongkong 
From San Francisco 
July 23—Empire S. (105) 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong- 
kong, Manila 
From Seattl 
i 18—Wenatchee “) 
uly 9—Silver State (1) 
Aug. 27—Wenatchee (1) 
From San Francisco 
July 23—Empire S. (105) 
July 30—Keystone S. (1) 


Hawaii, Philippines, 
East Indies 
Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, 
Colombo, Calcutta 
From San s 
June _11—Wolverine — (105) 


Coastwise and Hawaii 
Havana, Canal, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Hawaiian Islands 
From Baltimore 
Early June—Hawkeye State (80) 


1 The Admiral Line 
17 State St., N. Y. 
Bowling Green 5625 
80 Matson Navigation Co. 
120 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
26 Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 
91 Munson Steamsh ip Line 
67 Wall St. y. 
Bowling Ry 3300 
99 N. Y. & Porto Rico S. S. Co. 
11 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel. Bowling Green 8500 
98 N. Y. & Cuba M. S. S. Co. 
Foot of Wall St., N. Y. 
Tel. John 4600 
105 Pacific Mail S. ‘ 
7 Hanover Sq. g. 

Tel. Bowling “a. 4630 
159 U. S. Mail S. S. Co., Inc. 
45 Broadway, N. Y. 

Tel. Wh. 1200 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Washington, DC. 
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Lower Costs Will Restore Profits 


the above percentages to cents, and consider that 
we are figuring the relative costs of producing a 
typical quantity of goods) : 








Cost Saving Cost 

Item 1920 Per Cent. Now 
WOGES, ORCS icon ks 16.80c 20% 13.44c 
Materials ...... 5.000%. 59.30c 35% 38.55¢ 
oo RR i aero 9.70c 10% 8.73c 
85.80c 60.72c 


A typical manufactured article for which the 
cost of production was 85.80 cents during the 
first three quarters of 1920 can now be produced 
at a total cost of 60.72 cents. The labor in this 
particular article, whether it was a pound of 
something, or a yard, or a gallon, has gone down 
from about 17 cents to about 13 cents; the crude 
material in it has declined from more than 59 
cents to less than 39; and the other expenses in- 
cidental to its production have gone down not 
less than 1 cent. Here, then, is a decline of near- 
ly 30 per cent. in the cost of production for manu- 
factured goods. 

Of course, this is a general average, which does 
not apply equally to all industries. Much depends 
upon the proportion of wages and materials to 
the total value of the products; and these pro- 
portions varied as follows in 1914: 


Wage Material 
Item Costs Costs 
Jo % 
Co Ee a 4.82 79.48 
PRINS Tera ots cece ensjarn geile asesie 19.69 58.36 
MA RNIN MOON sa. o5uin.ao.ciare: aust 5) ecas 22.44 54.68 
DUCTAL PPORUCIS. ...6.5.0.0:5.5000%s0cees 11.78 y PF 
Lumber and products............. 27.54 47.68 
LGather and GOOdE.....0..0.0.. 00: 0000 15.33 68.18 


(Continued from page 154) 





Paper ahd ofmting ss. oi occ sccce's 20.36 39.88 
So ES ree pera es 8.37 64.41 
Stone, clay, and glass............ 33.45 38.87 
Tobacco and manufactures....... 15.88 42.26 
Se ie eee ae eee 19.05 56.71 
Railroad repair shops............ 45.81 47.39 

MON i is disxtene a wsicouesiac 16.82 59.26 


In general, the industries whose expenses con- 
sist mostly of materials now enjoy the greatest 
savings in costs of production. In the case of 
food products, for example, the cost of materials 
has gone down about 50 per cent. instead of 35 
per cent., and this item represents nearly 80 per 
cent. of the value of the products instead of the 
typical 59 per cent. Presumably, therefore, the 
cost of manufacturing food products has gone off 
about 40 per cent., instead of 30 per cent. Stone, 
clay, and glass consist of about equal parts of 
labor and materials; so that the fall in the cost 
of production is probably around 25 per cent. 

Trading concerns have not enjoyed nearly so 
large a decline in operating expenses as have 
manufacturing companies. Only about one-third 
of their expenses consist of wages and salaries, 
while the other two-thirds are made up of such 
items as rent, interest, advertising, delivering 
goods, etc., which cannot be cut down much. They 
buy no raw materials; thus they get no advantage 
from the slump in materials. Their margins on 
finished goods bought and sold tend to decline 
with falling prices. And they do not even get 
much advanatge from the higher efficiency of 
labor, for a selling force cannot accomplish much 
with all its efficiency unless the public will buy. 


Professional men, too, have enjoyed only sligit 
reductions in their operating expenses, which, in 
some cases have been entirely offset by further 
increases in rents. 

Agriculture is showing lower operating costs 
than a year ago mostly because of the larger 
supply of farm labor, higher efficiency, and lower 
wages. Farm implements, too, have come down 
a little, and seeds and fertilizer a great deal. 

Actual averages are unobtainable, but prob- 
ably the declines in operating expenses or costs 
of production will average 30 per cent. for the 
manufacturing third of our business, 20 per cent. 
for the agricultural third, and about 10 per cent. 
for the trading, professional, and miscellaneous 
third. 

But we should not overlook the fact that these 
reductions or savings have not yet all become 
effective. For example, hundreds of manufac- 
turing companies still have on hand large supplies 
of crude materials for which they paid the top 
prices. Until these are worked off, they will get 
no benefit from the lower prices of materials. 
But this does not alter the fact that costs of 
production for the present or the near future have 
taken a big tumble, and that margins of profit are 
bound to be restored thereby. Twenty-five per 
cent. would be a liberal estimate of the fall in 
goods prices ; but manufacturing costs based upon 
the present prices of materials, labor, etc., are 
down 30 per cent. 

Profits and margins of profit are now return- 
ing; and so it is that price cutting has already 
paved the way. for prosperity. 


Don’t Be a Rolling Stone; It’s the “Old Timer” 


HERE are two ways in which the average 

man in business can advance himself: One 

is to seize opportunities. whenever they pre- 
sent themselves and thus change constantly 
from one company to another; the other is to 
stick to one company and move upwards in 
that one. 

The first is undoubtedly the more popular of 
the two. Everyone, after a time, tires of a 
given line of work, discounts opportunities im- 
mediately ahead of him, and begins to feel 
neglected and unappreciated, if not actively 
opposed. Consequently, an offer from another 
concern, especially when accompanied by an 
increase in pay, more attractive working con- 
ditions, and apparently better chances, is most 
attractive. 

Of course, such changes are sometimes really 
advantageous. A young man must usually try 
out several different lines of work before he 
finds the one for which he is best fitted. More- 
over, it is not always possible in the beginning 
to become connected with the right kind of an 
organization. 

But my advice to a man in a congenial line 
of work with a company that he can be proud 
of, is “Stick tight and don’t let yourself be 
hired away or fired.” Your opportunity is 
always here and now. If you are unable to 
gradually improve your position in your pres- 
ent surroundings, you will also probably be 
unable to do so elsewhere. The grass always 
looks greenest on the other side of the fence; 
but when once across, you will find that you 
have to contend with exactly the same kind 
of difficulties that caused you to change. In 
addition, you will be under the great disad- 
vantage of being a “new” man and having to 
make a reputation under the cynical eyes of 
your superiors. 

Look where you will and you will almost 
, invariably find the worth-while positions filled 

by “old-timers.” A search through “Who’s 





Who Wins Out 


By Herman Baetz 
Treasurer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company 


Mr. Baetz is very much of an “old-timer” himself. 
He has held but one job all his life—with the West- 


inghouse Company. He entered this company in 
1887, just after he graduated from high school, 
taking the job of timekeeper. Later he was pro- 
moted to paymaster; then he entered the accounting 
department. In 1897 he was given work in the 
treasury department and afterwards was made act- 
ing assistant treasurer. Later he was appointed 
assistant treasurer, and in 1917 elected to the position 
of treasurer for the company and its many 
subsidiaries 





Who” will show you that almost all high offi- 
cials of large corporations have been with their 
companies at least twenty-five years; and a 
large proportion have spent their lives with 
their present connections, growing up from 
the lowest of positions. You, too, must be an 
old-timer if you really wish to become estab- 
lished, and the sooner you start to be one the 
better. It means a long, hard pull, with many 
lean years and much suppressed ambition, but, 
if you are located right in the beginning, it 
pays best in the long run. 


The last few years have taught many men 
the value of sticking tight in spite of alluring 
offers. Thousands of men severed their old 
connections and went out into new fields. A 
few of these undoubtedly made good and built 
substantial positions for themselves, but the 
vast majority suffered disappointment and, in 
too many cases, actual hardship. At the first 
ebb of the tide, they—the new men with fancy 
salaries—went by the board, while those that 
were retained were the plugging, reliable, “old- 
timers.” 

Too often, a man is taken away, especially 
from a competitor, because of some special 
knowledge or skill that he possesses. When 
he joins his new connection, he is, for the time 
being, in a dominant position. But not for 
long. For the “old-timers” in the new com- 
pany can learn what he can teach them much 
more quickly than he can learn what they can 
teach him. In consequence, he is soon once 
more solely dependent on his own resources, 
and this time without that natural protection 
that length of service and proven loyalty throw 
around everyone in a reputable organization. 


Change your job if you are compelled to do § 


so; change it if you are positive that you are 
gaining decided advantages. But don’t change 
on a gamble, even if there is a slight increase 
in pay. In 99 cases out of 100, you will lose 
more than you will gain. 
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the investor. 


beens we 
Preliminary Statement 
Policy of Publicity 
nL Industrials Compared with Railroads 
IV. Magnitude and Varieties of Indus- 


trials 
Vv. Advantages of Large Scale Enterprise 


BUSINESS FACTORS: 
VI. Fluctuations in Demand 
VII. Diversification 
VIII. Integration—Source of Supplies 
IX. Standardization and Location 
X. Competition 


M ANAGS ag Ye 3 
I. The Personal Equation 
Mit. Co-operation and Loyalty 
XIII. Financial Control—Allances 
XIV. Financial Policy 


BALA? SHEET—DEBIT: 
Lack of Uniformity 
XVI. Certificates of Public Accountants 
XVII. Complete Balance Sheet 
XVIII. Fixed or Capital Assets 
XIX. Permanent Investments 
XX. Treasury Stocks and Bonds 
XXI. Goodwill and Organization 
XXII. Patents, Trademarks, Brands, Rights 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Ave., 


“How to Analyze 
Industrial Securities’’ 


By Clinton Colver 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 


This book is particularly helpful in pointing the way to 
profitable investment. 
so many will not avail themselves of the opportunity, 
because so many are willing to labor years in accumu- 
lating funds which they take minutes to place. If more investors based their 
commitments on cool analysis there would be fewer regrets. 
industrial securities is explained simply and concisely for the benefit of 


Analysis is profitable because 


How to analyze 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


XXIII. Working and Trading Assets 
XXIV. Current Assets 

XXV. Sinking Funds 

XXVI. Deferred Assets 


“ie SHEET—CREDIT: 
Bond Limitation 
SXVIIL Preferred and Common Stocks 
XXIX. Changing Capitalization Form 
. Current Liabilities 
XXXI. Working Capital 
XXXII. Reserves 
XXXIII. Surplus 
XXXIV. Book Value 
ee B FACTORS: 
_— Income Account 
eK, Form N y 
XXXVII. p se Sales 
XXXVIII. Gross and Net Profits 
XXXIX. Other Income 





XL. Total or Gross Income 
XLI. Interest 
XLII. Profit and Loss—Surplus 
XLIII. Margin of Safety—Average Profits 


New Promotions 
Federal Trade Commission Query 
Index 


(Forbes 6-11-21) 


DUN isso diois cosas snewexs sess waseeuedewseerenece wes 
New Yerk, N. Y. 
Please send me postpald a copy of 
Clinton Colver’s book “How to Ana- ACGPeSS .... 2. ccccccccccccccccsscccsccccsseseccces 
lyze Industrial Securities.’”’ I enclose 
check for $2.50; or I will mall pay- 
ment after receipt ef book and bill. Firm and Position.........ccccccccccccccsccccccccce 


















“FORBES” 
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“MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA” 
50 Illustrations..By B. C. Forbes. .500 Pages 


Here you meet our modern business giants face to 
face, as B. C. Forbes met them. You can ask Edi- 
son, Patterson, Davison, Vanderlip, Eastman, 
Schwab and 44 others, about their careers—ask how 
they solved the very problems you face. Not a com- 
mon privilege this, to KNOW 50 really big men 
of our time—to study the es - —_ 1 $3. 00 
and heart that make for LEADER 


BOOKS ex=. & 


We prepay the postage on any Books anywhere in the World. 


“KEYS TO SUCCESS”—Personal Efficiency 
rie GC ess occicescceans 248 Pages 


Intensely practical and inspiring talks on Teamwork, 
Initiative, Personality, Judgment, Courage and 25 
other qualities essential to big-scale business success. 
A lesson on how to develop each quality fol- 

lows each talk. A gold-mine of ideas!.. . $2. 00 





“MAN TO MAN”—Story of Industrial 
Democracy 

Be J0he LOM occi ccedenoceasned 249 Pages 
Think of a plan that enabled 168 men to do the 
work 268 did before and still increased the output! 
A plan that eliminated labor turnover, sto; 
strikes, reduce@ working hours and cut production 
costs! What the plan is and how it does $2 00 
these things in actual plants is a revelation. 





“PATENTING AND PROMOTING 
INVENTIONS” 


By Mots V. AOD. 000.0.000%00008 166 Pages 


A thousand patents a week granted by the Patent 
Office at Washington! More than 1,200,000 patents 
granted to date! Less than 10% commercial suc- 
cesses! This book tells why. yoyo be 4 $2. 00 
the Inventor, the Promoter and the In 





“SOUND INVESTING” 
BS Paml CIOS. «occa sag caonsasunsn 875 Pages 


No one knows how many thousands of dollars—hard- 
earned savings of years—are wiped out daily because 
Investors don’t know 8 things: (1) How to Analyze 
Values; (2) How to Check Up Annual Reports; (3) 
How and When to Buy and Sell. Answered in 
only 3 of the 37 chapters in this common- $2 50 
BENSE DOOK ...cccccccccccccccsccccccccecs we 





“THE AXIOMS OF BUSINESS” 
By Herbert N. Casson......see00+ 182 Pages 
(Editor, Efficiency Magazine, London) 


You are familiar with the twelve mathematical axioms 
of Euclid—here you find discussed the sixteen basic 
principles of Trade and Commerce. Not until it has 
axioms or laws or principles that are universally 
known and established can it be said that $2 50 
Business is a@ Science........sseeeesecees ” 





“FACTORY EFFICIENCY” 
By Herbert N. Casson......sseeee 206 Pages 


The first practical exposition of Scientific Manage- 
ment written by a Briton on British Soil. Some 
interesting and valuable new points of view on the 
ever-vesent problem how to increase output, wages, 
divicends and good-will simultaneously. Casson 
emphasizes the fact that “‘the very heart and centre 
of Manufacturing Efficiency is—STAND- $2 50 
ARDIZED OPERATIONS” . 


Forbes Magazine, Book Dept., 
126 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me postpaid Books 
listed on the margin of this 
coupon. I enclose Check (or 
Money Order) for $...... oo 
full payment; or I will remit 
on receipt of books and bill. 








“HUMAN NATURE” 


facts of what? No matter what your business, 
whether Bg buy or sell, borrow or lend, manage, 








errr rrrr rr reer re eee rere eee ee ee eee eer ere errr | 


P ct you can’t know too 
much about Human Nature..........+00. $2. 50 


iinktanniceeniiie oeannanesalile 


ORDER BLANK FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE (Forbes 6-11-21) 
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Control Production by Graphic Methods 
The new book, Graphic Production Control, shows how. 


by C. E. Knoeppel 
500 pages—6 x 9 inches—160 charts—keratol leather 


HERE was recently completed in INDUSTRIAL 

MANAGEMENT—“the pioneer journal of management 

science” —a series of articles by the well-known indus- 

trial engineer, Mr. C. E. Knoeppel, on graphic production 
control. 

This series attracted wide-spread attention and was heralded by industrial 


executives generally as the first authoritative contribution on production 
control by graphic methods. 


































We are pleased to announce that the articles have been amplified and 
published in a comprehensive book, Graphic Production Control—recently 
received from the press. In this new book, Mr. Knoeppel shows how 
production can be increased by the use of graphic methods that, in addition 
to increasing output, reduce executive fatigue. 


The author is generally recognized as one of the foremost industrial 
engineers of the country, and his book on increasing production will fill an 
important place as the completed and authoritative exposition of his methods. 
Secure it by mailing the following coupon—without any money. 


“Graphic Production Control” is bound in the best keratol 
leather, representing the highest art of the printer and 
bookbinder. The work contains more than 500 pages, meas- 
ures 6x9 inches, and is illustrated by 160 charts and dia- 
grams, printed in from one to seven colors. 


RODUCTS must be created in the Complete Table of Contents: 

brain of the executive before they 1. Production. 

can be made into commodities.  [, (magument im its Relation to Production. 
The engineer must see the machine . 
mentally, the manufacturer the 100,000 ;, 1aee/s 
pairs of shoes, the agent the million 
yards of cloth, before they can be 


IX Program by a —y Production Contre’, 
manufactured. the General 


X. Analysis of 

XI. Tentative Organization of Work” 

XII. Product Control. 

XIII. The Mechanism of Material Control. 

XIV. Co-ordinating the Material Control Factors. 








































Whatever visualizes work — that 
helps the executive brain—adds to 
human effectiveness. 


XVII. Determination of Stand. Hourly Productions 
XVIII. The Control Board and its 


Graphic Production Control makes  X)1! ae eee eae 
Planning. 


the executive’s work more effective. It 
brings assistance to the point where 
assistance is most difficult to offer. To XXII. G. P. Control in Relation to Organization 
secure the book, on free examination, XX!V- G. P. C. in Relation to Standardization. 

fill out and return the coupon below. 


XX. Use of the Control Mechanism in 





Mr. W. Wallace, President of the Society of Industrial Engineers, 
says of Graphic Production Control: “‘Many phases of work are almost beyond 
comprehension untill charted, when they may be easily understood. ‘Graphlo Pro- 
duction Control,’ by visualizing data, shows how to reams output through the 
use of graphic methods.” 


Send No Money 


It is impossible to describe adequately a book of this character within the limits 
of a single page. You will find a Table of Contents above, but, from the book alone, 
can you get an idea of its value to you in your work. 


Let us send you a copy, subject to your examination, to be returned within a 
week, if you do not find it suited to your necds. 


Just fill in and mail the accompanying coupon and the book will go forward to 
you immediately, provided your order is received before the first edition is exhausted. 
Orders will be filled strictly according to the date of 
their receipt. 

Dept. 101, 


\ INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 

% The Ploneer Journal of Management Sclence 
\ 120 W. 32nd St., New York 
FREE Sty pce nt cu 
COUPON \ out. It is easier to see from 


lines on charts, diagrams, 
and control boards, than 





Industrial \ a yy ay — 
nag ‘era: 4 
— <r speed up produetion.’” 








GRAPHIC 
PRODUCTION 
CONTROL 








zB phic Produc- 
tion Control,”’ in de luxe omer \ 
binding. 


I will either return the book within 7s 
a week after its receipt or send you 
$10 in full payment at my convenienco 
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Gamble? 


The basic Law of Action-Reaction 
governs both speculative and in- 
vestment markets. While it is im- 
possible for any one to anticipate 
“day-to-day” ripples, the great major 
movements are regular almost as 
| the tides themselves. 


Babson Reports 


ta on fundamental statistics, Babson’s 
reports carefully forecast these major move- 
ments. They enable you to find the real 

“buys” at low tide—to sell out as your hold- 
ings reach near the peak—and d then to buy 
in again at close to bottom prices. 


Report and Booklet 
on Request 


A recent Babson Bulletin 
and booklet “Getting the 
Most from Your Money” 
will be sent to interested 
investors without charge. 
Merely Ask for 
ulletin F-35 


Roger W. Babson’s 
Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 


The Largest Organiontion Its Character 
he ori 


VONDUONNAD OUEEEERUAOAEALANTAD Clip Off Here 
For Y 
MEMO cnn 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of The Babson 
Statistical Organization Wellesley, Hills, 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please ond a copy of Special 
Bulletin No. F-38 and Boo! “Getting the Most 
from Your Money”’— gratis. 

































CITIES SERVICE 
COMPANY 


Bankers’ Shares 


Monthly Distributions 
in cash 
Averaging for 12 months 
Ending May 31, 1921 


39.58 cents 
A Bankers’ Share 


Bankers’ Shares enjoy a wide 
distribution, being held in 
practically every state in the 
Union and in foreign coun- 
-tries, and command a ready 
market. 


Over 20,000 holders of record 
indicates the great popularity 
of this issue. 


Circular K-16 on request 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 











Bond Department 
New York 


60 Wall Street 





Correspondence 
Invited 
We invite correspondence on 
mmitments 


Steck Market co 
and all investment subjects. 





E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Established 1887, Chicago 


Steck Bachenge 
N. .  ~ 
Be ae Seord of Trade 


33 New Street Gis’ New York 
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Views of Leaders 


(Continued from page 147) 


Judge W. F. Ramsey, Federal Re- 
serve agent for the Dallas, Texas, dis- 
trict, says: “Business conditions are im- 
proving throughout the Southwest, but 
a careful husbanding of resources is 
necessary if business is to be brought 
back to normal. I believe the Summer 
months will see a still further retrench- 
ment. Liquidation of all crops, how- 
ever, will do much to loosen the finan- 
cial conditions ot our section.” 

“Out of every dollar the railroads re- 
ceived in 1920,” says Benjamin McKean, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, “only one cent remained after 
paying operating expenses and taxes, 
while in 1917, 23.3 cents remained out of 
each dollar to pay interest on money 
invested.” 

Daniel Willard, president of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, discussing a 
recent statement in the newspapers to 
the effect that it costs 30 cents to take 
a bushel of wheat to New York from 
the West, while the rate to the same 
port from Argentine was 10 cents, said: 
“I investigated and found that the cost 
from Argentina was 21 cents, consider- 
ing the local rail rate to the Argentine 
port. People don’t eat wheat. It has 
to go into flour, and the rate from New 
York to the nearest flour mill is 12 
cents. Taking all the rates, and putting 
on the flour rate from Kansas, it cost 
48.8 cents freight to get sixty pounds 
of edible Argentine wheat into New 
York and 33.4 cents for the same quan- 
tity from Kansas. That’s the way many 
o1 these things work out when you ex- 
amine them.” 


Future of Coal Industry 


Pointing out the danger of govern- 
ment control and nationalization of the 
mines, John J. Cornwell, ex-governor of 
West Virginia, addressing the National 
Coal Association, said: “If the people 
can get coal, get it when they want it, 
and get it at fairly decent prices, what- 
ever politicians may say or want, the 
people will not want the government 
to take over your business; to manage 
it, or handicap it in any way. It is 
partly with you gentlemen to decide 
whether there will eventually be gov- 
ernment control of the industry. It is 
up to you to bring about the co-opera- 
tion of the government and the public 
rather than to invite their hostility; to 
see at all times that the public gets a 
square deal, not only from the pro- 
ducers of coal, but from the dealers and 
agents who handle it.” Admitting that 
the cost of coal production had “in- 
creased tremendously,” Mr. Cornwell 
added: “But here and there are outlaw 
operators, just as there are outlaws in 
other businesses, who gouge if they 
get a chance. Your coal organizations 
should tighten up and make them play 
the game on the square.” 

Methods by which American business 
men may develop trade with South 
America were discussed by Ambassador 
Cochrane De Alencer, of Brazil, in an 
address before the National Association 
of Manufacturers. He said: “One 
great handicap from which your busi- 
ness men suffer in Brazil is the fact 
that their investment of capital is so 
insignificant as compared with the in- 
vestments of their foreign competitors. 


Even at the present time, when capital 
is so much more abundant in the United 
States than in Europe, it has been found 
more easy for Brazil to place loans 
in England than in the United States.” 
Discussing the new tariff, he added: “If 
you wish to sell us, you must buy from 
us It is important to remember this 
at the present time, when nations seem 
so generally to fear the competition of 
their neighbors and to be in the mood 
to adopt legislation which will not only 
shut out the products of other coun- 
tries, but will inevitably produce re- 
taliatory legislation. If there is to be 
war ot tariffs, international trade will 
perish,” 

President Daniel Guggenheim of the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany is optimistic as to the future. 
“There is,” he says,” unquestionably a 
great latent demand for copper, lead, 
zinc and tin, and when construction 
starts in building activities of all kinds, 
we may look torward to an era of 
prosperity in the metal business in 
which we will certainly share.” 


International Security Market 


Establishment of an international se- 
curity market in this country is advocated 
by Kugene Meyer, Jr., managing director 
ot the War Finance Corporation. “We 
have done nothing as yet,” he declares, “to 
establish an international security market 
in this country; the obligations placed here 
officially by our bankers, with listing in 
our public markets and with the protec- 
tion demanded by American investors have 
only an American market. The part played 
by the fluid international security markets 
during the period prior to 1914 in the ad- 
justment of trade relations has been for- 
gotten and its important potential value in 
the present situation is being overlooked. 
Such a market must be established if this 
country is to play a larger role as the 
financial centre in the world situation than 
in the past. The country should have 
here securities which are readily market- 
able in other countries.” 

A. Barton Hpburn, chairman of the 
board of the Chase National Bank of New 
York, returning from a trip to the Far 
East, declared Japan to be in q far better 
state than most countries commercially. “I 
think Japan is on the road to rapid re- 
covery and ought soon to be solidly on her 
feet,” he said. “Japan is backing up the 
banks in lending funds at a low rate of 
interest to struggling firms that otherwise 
would go under to the detriment of com- 
mercial life.” 


F. C. Rand, president of the Interna- 
tional Shoe Company, St. Louis: “AI- 
though business of all kinds has had to 
adapt itself to the changing conditions of 
the past eighteen months, this readjust- 
ment is being brought about in a sensible 
way. It seems that now is the time for 
bringing the courage of the business man 
into play—the time to dispel pessimism 
with work—the time to appeal to trade ter- 
ritory on the basis of sound values in 
merchandise, which, after all, is the only 
foundation for permanent success and 
growth. 

“This feeling does not spring from vague 
hopes. In the International Shoe Company 
we have followed and are acting on these 
principles, which have been proved to be 
sound: for today our sales are greater 
than at any other period in our history.” 





New Bond 
Issues 


In order to keep posied 
regarding all important 
issues of foreign and do- 
mestic bonds, ask to hzve 
your name placed on our 
List XK-31. 


While under no obliga- 
tion to buy, you will tien 
have in your possession 
information about every 
attractive issue as soon as 
it is placed on the market, 


A.B. Leach & Co., inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St. Chicago 


Boston , Cleveland Hartford Detroit 
Phil Mi li Pittsburgh 











Settle An Income 
On Yourself 


Now is the opportune time of a 
generation to purchase income 
bearing securities at bargain 
prices. 


Today an income of 


$5 Monthly 
$50 Monthly 
$500 Monthly 


can be secured for yourself and family 
from a strong, conservative, Gold Note 
at a price to yield 8.85%. 


The issue has many attractive fea 
tures. Ask for Circular FM 16. 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


Incorporated 


Chicago New York 
208 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 


Boston Providence New Haven Detroit 
Minneapolis Madison Oklahoma City 























Making Money 
In the Stock Market 


is just as much a business as making money 
any place else. 

Success does not come from haphazard, mis- 
directed methods. Failure to recognize this fact 
leads to tremendous losses. 

Success requires method and skill in its applica 
tion. 


What Methods You Should Adopt 
and How We Can Help You 
Turn Them to Your 
Immediate Profit 


is explained in our FREE 20-page booklet. Page 
4 contains a most remarkable diagram which 
will show you exactly what is necessary to gain 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE, The diagram 
on — 8 may prove the turning point in your 
whole life. 

A prompt request for this distinctive booklet 
ee. immediate ‘response. Ask for a copy otf 


American Institute of Finance 
15 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


PW Fortunes Were Made™ 


during all notable periods of 
business depression. Knowl- 
edge of underlying economic 
conditions and confidence in 
the laws of economic cycles 
made these fortunes. Brook- 
mire bulletins tell you what to 
do during this period. Ask for 
booklet S. 


The Brookmire Economic Service, !nc. 


25 West 45th “Nia” Ban ow bg tA 
434-436 ie roy 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 


On Current Events and Trends 











Need for Co-operation 

QU probably have lately found 
Y your bankers willing to act a little 
more generously in the matter of 
cranting loans and naming discount 
rates. Yet there is need and room for 
still further co-operation by bankers 
with a view to stimulating business. Un- 
employment must be given more con- 
sideration than heretofore. It was all 
very well for bankers to apply the 
brakes when they did it—in fact they 
should have applied them a good deal 
But it is now time to release 


earlier. 

the brakes wherever circumstances 
warrant. Bank reserves have climbed 
to unnecessarily high levels and 


America’s stock of gold continues to 
rise and rise. Deflation had to be under- 
taken regardless of the depression it 
was bound to cause. But both deflation 
and depression have gone quite far 
enough for the present. The supreme 
need now is more business and more 
employment. Wage-earners on the 
whole have acted most reasonably. It 
is now up to our financial, industrial 
and commercial leaders to put their 
best foot foremost to start the wheels 
of industry humming. A, little ‘less 
pessimism and a little more optimism, 
a little more courage and a little less 
timidity, would now help. 


A Common Complaint 

A TERRIBLE epidemic of sickness 

has broken out among bookkeep- 
ers. This discovery was made by a New 
York concern when it started to tele- 
phone to every dilatory payer on its 
books. Of the first six firms approached, 
three gave the same excuse: “We are 
very sorry that your account hasn’t 
been paid on time, but the bookkeeper 
handling it is sick.” The nature of the 
sickness was not specified in any in- 
stance, but it probably could be de- 
scribed as “hard-upitis.” The old adage 
has it, “Truth is stranger than fiction.” 
One might add, “and a good deal 
rarer” these days. 


Wholesale Prices 

M ORE progress has been made in the 

United States in getting down from 
the clouds than in any other country. 
The Department of Labor’s latest sta- 
tistics show the decline in wholesale 
Prices to have reached 43 per cent. 
from last year’s peak. The following 
table compiled by the Irving National 
Bank, New York, sets forth in percen- 
tage form the index numbers for the 
countries indicated for the first three 
or four months of the present year as 
compared with the average prevailing 
In the year 1913, or some other pre-war 
period. In all countries the average 
Previously prevailing is taken to be 100. 
The high figures for Italy and Germany 
especially reflect the depreciated value 
of the currency of those countries. 


5 Jan. Feb. Mar. April 
United States— 


(Bureau of Labor) 178 167 162 154 
(Bradstreet) ...... 134 129 123 117 
Par ES - 154 150 144 138 
GS oo snenassh so) 208 199 194 
United Kingdom (a) 209 192 189 
United Kingdom (b) 232 215 208 
ones ‘iateratwada 407 376 360 344 
Sa E hanes 267 250 237 
— er ee 201 195 191 
er re ero 1531 1388 1336 

| RE 642 613 604 


(b) Statist. 


Unemployment a Menace 

pp eens unemployment can be sub- 

substantially reduced very shortly 
the effect upon general business will 
become more pronounced. A _ great 
many workers were told at the time 
they were laid off that they could look 
forward to being taken on again in a 
little while. But reemployment has not 
amounted to much except in a few in- 
dustries, notably woolen and cotton 
mills, automobile and rubber factories, 
and some concerns handling building 
materials. Workers who saved tidy 
sums during the boom period were not 
at first averse to using their funds to 
tide them over what they believed 
would be a very temporary emergency. 
In many cases, however, these funds 
have become exhausted. This means 
the stoppage of all but the buying of 
the most vital necessaries, meaning in 
most cases little but food. There ap- 
pears to be inadequate realization on 
the part of some powerful financial and 
industrial interests of the urgent impor- 
tance of doing everything possible to 
hasten business recovery. If this atti- 
tude be persisted in very much longer, 
it may bring about mental and other 
conditions which will make it next to 
impossible to stimulate recovery when 
these powerful interests decide that 
the time has come for such action. 
Underlying conditions have steadily 
been moving towards a sane basis, but 
if intelligence and foresight are not ex- 
ercised in responsible quarters, the con- 
sequences may not be pleasant. 


Welcome News 


y= encouraging is the announce- 
ment by a responsible New York 
financial house that it is prepared to 
purchase bank and bankers’ acceptances 
for future delivery. This will enable im- 
porters, exporters and other users of 
bank acceptances to make financial ar- 
rangements as much as three months 
prior to the time when the transactions 
are actually put through. Uncertainty 
over future money rates has been a se- 
vere handicap for many months. By 
being able to eliminate all doubts and 
al' speculation, business concerns will 
be in a position to operate more freely. 


Sees Further Readjustment 


"8 pre of the sanest judges of financial 
and business prospects in America 
is Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. Read what Mr. Sisson says: 
“The low points already reached by 
many prices and the increased activity 
noted have resulted in a growing con- 
fidence in business circles that some 
branches of industry are now experienc- 
ing what will prove to be the begin- 
nings of a general revival of activity. 
Although the many conflicting currents 
in industrial and price readjustments 
very narrowly limit the generalizations 
that can be made, the conclusion seems 
warranted that, while gains now be- 
ing made in one or another branch of 
activity may be sustained, for other 
branches continued dulness may be ex- 
pected to precede any marked improve- 
ment. The necessity for initial or 
further wage reductions is quite gen- 
erally recognized. Wage agreements, 
some covering protracted periods, have 
obstructed the inevitable readjustment 
in transportation, mining, building and 
other industries,” 
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REG. TRADE 


Calculating Machine 











The Monroe makes 
all figuring as easy as 
turning the crank. 











Diagram of MONROE Keyboard 
Showing Visible Check of Accuracy 


as Used in Multiplication 





More Figure Work 


—in Less Time and 
—at Less Cost! 


If the Monroe enables such 
concerns as Bethlehem Steel, 
Standard Oil, Santa Fe, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, John 
Wanamaker and thousands 
of others, large and small, to 
record notable savings in time 
and money in the handling of 
their figure-work, it is natural 
to believe the Monroe will 
help you, too. 


The Monroe’s two-way 
crank operation is one of the 
chief reasons for its greater 
speed and efficiency. The 
Monroe crank simplifies figur- 
ing and makes unnecessary 
the use of complements and 
reciprocals. That is why 
no trained operators are 
needed with the Monroe— 
even the office boy can figure 
accurately on it. 


The Monroe crank speeds 
up figuring. Forward to mul- 
tiply or add; backward to 
divide or subtract. That 
means swifter action from 
problem to answer. 


With the Monroe, you see 
as you go that your answers 
are correct. All factors of 
every problem are in plain 
sight in the Monroe dials and 
on the Monroe keyboard, as 
visible proof of correctness. 
That means no re-checking. 
No re-checking means time 
saved and undeniable accu- 
racy the first time. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Woolworth Building New York 





Over 100 offices rendering Monroe service 
in the United States and Canada 





Member of the National Association of Office 
Appliance Manufacturers. 


Writes the Elliott Fisher Company, well known manufacturers 


of bookkeeping machines: — “The 


‘forward and backward’ 


mechanism (of the Monroe) is a valuable time-saver, especially 
in figuring our factory costs which involve extensive multiplica- 
tion and division. A few turns forward for addition and multipli- 
cation, and a backward turn ortwo for division and subtrac- 


tion, are all that is necessary.” 


Sending back the coupon doesn’t obligate you. It merely invites a 
presentation of some facts that may be of inestimable value to you. 


( Send me a copy of “Monroe Methods in Modern Accounting.” 


Without placing us under any obligation (check items desired): l 
ee | M.S eee ae eee eee eee | 


] ‘Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Building, New York 
1 
i O Send me special folders for technical men. 
(] Send me _ special 
! i FRR ave k dicho scsewsosiknessscceconsesess 
1 Be FIOM ioc cds cc on cscs ccpsiccdntcsveesencse's 
1 PN. jap cbnnccatbencenashontephaneshaseanen 


¥-6-11-21 
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Cenndi’s 
Northern 
| QOjilfields 


During the coming Summer, the 
United States Geological Survey 
will carry on extensive oil investi- 
gation work in Alaska. As the 
result of the discovery of oil near 
Fort Norman in the Canadian sub- 
Arctic, late in 1920, even more 
extensive development work will 
be done in Northwestern Canada. 
The oil resources of sub-Arctic 
America may shortly play a part 
in the markets of the world. 





Recent developments in the Mac- 
kenzie District of North-West 
Canada are described in “Canada’s 
Northern Oilfields.” A copy will 
be sent on request. 


A Canadian Bank for 
Canadian Business 


Union Bank 


- of Canada 


| 49 Wall Street New York 
Assets $169,000,000 


























Stock Options 


NVESTIGATE 

THE MONEY-MAKING 
POSSIBILITIES OF THIS 
VALUABLE METHOD OF 
STOCK TRADING. 


HE INSURANCE 

FEATURES OFFER 
PROTECTION 
AGAINST SERIOUS 
LOSS IN AN ADVERSE 
MARKET. 


Send for Descriptive 
Circular F. M. 


S.H. WILCOX&S Co 
PUTS ana CALLS 


GUARANTEED BY MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


233 Broadway New York, 


Phone Sarcilay 52/6 








Established 188¢ 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
12 EAST 42d'8T. 


Members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N.Y. 


“SUCCESS IN THE 
STOCK MARKET” 


Write for Free Booklet 
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Senior Railroad Stocks 


The industrial situation has become 
so complicated; so many companies 
have lost all of their accumulated war 
profits and more to boot; and surpluses 
that might ordinarily be counted upon 
to assure the maintenance of preferred 
stock dividends consist in so many 
cases largely of depreciated inventories 
—that all these considerations are mak- 
ing for caution in second-grade indus- 
trial preferred stocks. Many investors 
who have gotten into stocks that have 
passed, or are likely to pass their divi- 
dends, are switching into railroad pre- 
ferred stocks, particularly such high- 
yield issues as B. & O., Rock Island, 
Colorado & Southern, and Kansas City 
Southern. Below, there is a list of 
seven railroad preferred stocks that 
may now be purchased to yield an av- 
erage of 7.2 per cent.: 

Divi- Price Yield 
dend about % 

AGCRIGOE: 64.6:0:05.000: $5 6$76 = 6.6 

Baltimore & Ohio.. 4 50 §=68.0 

Chi., Rock Is. & Pac 6 65 9.2 

Colorado So. Ist... 4 53 7.6 


Kansas City So.... 4 51 7.8 
Norfolk & West.. 4 65 6.2 
Union Pacific...... 4 65 62 
TOGRIB oi chess seiacien $31 $425Av.7.2 


Stutz; the Aftermath! 


Have you noticed that Stutz Motors 
recently sold at 55? And it was in the 
early months of 1920 that Allan Ryan 
bcosted the stock to 724 as the climax 
ef his weakly conceived “corner” tac- 
tics. 

Famous Players-Lasky 


The break in Famous Players’ stock 
which followed the signing of the New 
York State “movie” censorship bill was 
largely the result of a drive by a bear 
clique. The operation of the censorship 
law will temporarily cause the company 
some loss through delay in releasing 
films, which, it is estimated, will amount 
to about $50,000 a month. If this rate 
of loss were continued for a yéar, it 
would reduce earnings on the common 
stock—estimated to be running at the 
rate of $25 annually—by less than $3 a 
share. 


Buying Pacific Oil 


Pacific Oil has been holding very 
steadily during the recent reaction in 
the oil shares. One broker has been 
a persistent buyer of the stock every 
eighth or quarter of a point down and 
those who have tried to discover the 
source of his orders have learned 
enough to make them believe that the 
stock thus taken out of the market is 
finding its way to interests identified 
with Standard Oil of California. This 
bit of gossip fits in with the belief that 
the management of the Pacific Oil con- 
cern, as it now stands, is only a tempo- 
rary affair, and that control of the 
company will finally lodge with the 
Standard of California. Earnings de- 
velopments have so far been extremely 
favorable; and the company has hardly 
scratched the surface of its large hold- 
ings. According to the “San Francis- 
co Chronicle,” two wells, aggregating 
610 barrels daily, recently brought in 
in the Elk Hills district, showed a grav- 
ity of 44 1/2 degrees, or “almost pure 
gasoline.” The income statement for 
the first quarter of this year indicated 
an annual rate of about $6.75 a share 
for the stock, against about $4 earned 
last year. 
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Rubber Down Again 


The situation as to supply and demand 
in the rubber market is such as to 
cause anxiety on the part of those con- 
cerns which have large stocks on hand. 
Here are the facts as to raw rubber 
prices: In January, 1913, the grade that 
is known as “plantation, first latex 
crepe,” was quoted in New York at 
$1.10 per pound. Increasing produc- 
tion brought the price down to around 
70 cents before the end of that year. 
The high for the war period was 90 
cents, reached in January, 1916. In De- 
cember, 1920, the quotation got down 
to 16.75 cents; then there was a recov- 
ery in January and February to 20 
cents. During March and April, 1921, 
the average was 19 cents, and now quo- 
tations are down to the lowest on 
record—16.5 cents. In Great Britain, 
the Rubber Growers’ Association, rep- 
resenting capital investment of $500,- 
000,000, is laying plans for price stabili- 
zation, but it is freely admitted that, 
although production is being curtailed, 
it will require very active consumption 
to clear away accumulated stocks. 
Speculators should beware of the rub- 
ber stocks. 


Western Power’s Profits 


Western Power Corporation is a Cali- 
fornia hydro-electric property. The 
company uses the water power of the 
Sierras for production of electricity, 
then stores the spent water in huge 
reservoirs and sells a large amount of 
it in bulk for irrigation purposes. This 
year the new Caribou plant, with an 
initial capacity of 59,000 horse power, 
has been put into operation with very 
good results in the way of profits. Net 
income for the first three months of 
this year was $1,537,627, against $831,- 
644 for the corresponding period of 
1920. And it is estimated that the com- 
pany is now earning at the rate of more 
than $11 annually on its common stock, 
as against little better than $2 at this 
time last year. -The company’s total 
funded debt is $38,577,400, and there is 
$7,079,882 6 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, ahead of the 146,307 
shares of common stock of no par 
value. The stocks are now quoted, 
preferred, 71-73; common, 29-30 1/2. 


Realty Undervalued 


U. S. Realty & Improvement earned 
$15.39 a share on its common stock for 
the year ended April 30, 1921 against 
$5.55 in the previous fiscal year. “The 
earnings for the coming year, it is 
expected,” said President Starrett, “will 
be further increased by greater income 
from real estate investments due to 
long-term leases ‘already made and ef- 
fective May 1, 1921, to which is to be 
added the profits from the building con- 
struction business of the George A. 
Fuller Company.” 

Realty paid from 4 to 5 per cent. 
annually in dividends for a number of 
years before the war, and for a num- 
ber of years the stock made high 
records above 70 and 80, while it got 
above 90 in each of the years, 1905, 
1906, and 1907. At present prices— 
around 55 as this is being written—the 
stock is manifestly undervalued; not 
only on account of its expanding earn- 
ing power, but because of the increased 
valuation of its realty holdings, which 
have not been written up on the books. 
Whenever market conditions permit, 
Realty may be expected to break all 
previous high records. It has sold as 
high as 98%. 
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Knowing How 


The secret of success in practically 
every field, especially investing for 
income or profit or both, requires 
a knowledge of the fundamental fac- 
tors involved. 


Many investors, or those desiring to 
invest, have justly hesitated because 
they lacked the advice, such as we 
offer our clients, so essential to 
financial success. 


Others have hesitated because of 
temporary shortage of funds for 
even small purchases—for those in 
such a position (now not uncommon) 
we have evolved a Monthly Instal- 
ment Plan. 


Write for our investment recom- 
mendations and special Monthly 
Instalment Plan Booklet 


Ask for Booklet 107-F.M. 


PUNHAM:eG 


Investment Securities * 


43 Exchange Place’ New York 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 














Market 
Developments 








—If you own securities, it 
is advisable to keep in 
close touch with market 
events. 

—We are glad to keep our 
customers, who are un- 
able to visit our board- 
room in person, in- 
formed by mail and tele- 
phone of events affect- 
ing their holdings, en- 
tirely as a matter of 
customary service and 
without obligation. 

May we send you a copy of 
our “Trading Suggestions?” 
Ask for F. 337. 

















Wilson & Chardon 


Members Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New York 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 























Foreign Exchange 
Explained 


Our latest booklet (fourth edition), 
“Foreign Exchange Explained,” 
clarifies what appears to be a 
cult problem to prospective pur- 
chasers of Foreign Securities. 


Owners of Foreign Securities wil! 
a this Poe + > of inestimable 
value. 


Sent free upon request for OX-6 


Wie dems tha 

















THRIFT 


Our SYSTEMATIC SAVINGS PLAN 
of acquiring “‘gilt-edge” securities of the 
type acceptable to banks as collateral is 
one of the most satisfactory aids to savings 
yet devised. 


Write for Booklet No. 39, also 
INVESTMENT SURVEY S-9. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securithes 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
Stock Exchange Bidg. 40 Exchange PI. 
Philadelphia New Yerk 
Locust 6480-5 Broad 1331-3 




















UDGMENTS are formed and 
decisions are made by ex- 
ecutives. The physical work 
of carrying out those judg- 
ments and decisions is done 
largely by relatively low-priced 
employees. Only a few have 
the ability to plan, judge and 
decide. Yet despite this differ- 
ence in their value to an organ- 
ization, most modern office 
equipment is designed to save 
the time of the employees. 

We have typewriters, adding 
machines, loose-leaf devices, 
modern filing equipment—sys- 
tems of every description. And 
they are invaluable of course. 
But the need today is for some- 
thing that will enable the exec- 
utive to produce a_ greater 
volume of THOUGHT out of 
the TIME available. 


Knowledge On Tap 


No executive can hope to know 
every last detail of his business. 
He must constantly get reports 
from others. Department heads 
know or have their fingers on facts 
which -the executive must be able 
to get instantly. This involves 
communication, and upon the ease 
and speed with which this com- 
munication is effected DEPENDS 
MUCH OF THE EXECUTIVE’S 
EFFICIENCY. 


The push button is as inefficient 
for the executive as the quill pen 
is for his secretary; the push but- 
ton produces an office of walkers 
instead of workers. 


The telephone, operated from a 
switchboard, has proven highly 
unsatisfactory for intercommunica- 
tion; it causes aggravating delays; 
it is distracting to the executive for 
it concentrates his mind upon a 
conscious physical act; it levels an 
organization for the ringing tele- 
phone means ANYONE OF A 
THOUSAND PEOPLE MAY BE 
CALLING. The delays, the “Hel- 
lo’s,” the interruptions to outside 
service, have proved the NEED for 
an efficient, independent intercom- 
municating service. 


What Happens Now 


In offices where the Dictograph 
system is installed executives reach 
their associates, assistants and em- 
ployees instantaneously with no 
more physical effort than pressing 
a ey. Every person called 
KNOWS AT ONCE WHICH EXE- 
CUTIVE IS CALLING and answers 
accordingly. Thus the executive 
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An Invention Which Helps 
Execuuves Get Facts Quickly 


Practically all modern office equipment is de- 
signed to save the time of relatively low- 
priced employees: here is an invention which 
vastly increases the capacity of the executive. 





*~ 


receives the instant attention which 
would be his if he were personally 
to appear in any office or at any 
desk. 


The loud speaking master station 
on the executive’s desk renders 
unnecessary any receiver being held 
to the ear (unless privacy is de- 
sired.) The “visual” shows the exe- 
cutive WHO is calling HIM. 


The Dictograph System makes it 
SO EASY TO ESTABLISH COM- 
MUNICATION that information is 
obtained QUICKLY. The DIFFI- 
CULTY and DELAYS incident to 
gld methods of getting facts have 
often caused executives to put off 
asking for them. The Dictograph 
System eliminates that cause of in- 
efficiency. 


A Remarkable Booklet 
FREE 


We want to send you, absolutely 
free, a copy of “An Essay on Exe- 
cutive Efficiency.” It analyzes the 
close relationship that exists be- 
tween office and executive effici- 
ency and dependable intercommuni- 
cation. It gives you an entirely 
new conception of how to conserve 
your own time and thought. Many 
executives have said it is the most 
helpful and enlightening article 
they have ever read on the sub- 
ject of Executive Efficiency. Also 
check the coupon for a five-minute 
demonstration of the Dictograph 
System if you would like to see 
just how it helps you. Mail the 
coupon NOW. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
Charles H. Lehman, President 
220 West 42nd St. (1846 Candler Bldg.) 
New York City 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
220 West 42nd St. (1346 Candler Bidg.) 
New York City 

Check one of the squares: 


me a 5-Minute Demonstration of the 


Dictograph, with the understanding that 
it places me under no obligation. 

(CO Free Booklet—You may mail ‘‘An Essay 
on Executive Efficiency’’ which analyzes the 
problem of intercommunication. 


FORBES 





BOATS 2c ccccccccccccceccccscccccece 
(Please attach to your letterhead) F. 6-21 rs 
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Opportunities 


} Ache vn are shaping favorably for 
holders of good bonds and other 
fixed-income securities. The downward 
trend of bond prices, which, with slight 
interruptions now and then, has been 
consistently maintained since 1913, has 
apparently been checked. The develop- 
ments that have brought about the 
change have been the fall of commodity 
prices and the decline in interest rates 
and discounts. Bond prices, in general, 
tend to adjust themselves so that the 
yield moves upward or downward along 
with money rates. As the desirability 


of a certain annual rate of income from 





for Investors 


Railroad Bonds Still on Bargain Counter— 
A Comparison of Yields 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


ing the Balkan disturbances, gave the 
first indication of the coming of the 
general European War. This liquida- 
tion as a depressing factor was later 
succeeded by taxes on income from 
bend investments, and very high money 
rates due to Government financing on 
a large scale. From 1909 to 1912, the 
average yield on high grade railroad 
bonds ranged between 4.08 and 4.26 per 
cent. In the following eight years this 
yield rose to the high record of 6.88, 
reached in 1920. 

The following table, showing the ay- 
erage yield on high grade railroad 











High Grade Railroad Bonds 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s... 
Central Pacific Ist Ref. 4s.............. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Cons. 5s........... 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen 4s.... 
Louisville & Nashville Unif. 4s.......... 
Northern Pacific Pr. Ln. 4s...........5.. 
Penney eania GONG: 46.06. o0c.cccss.c0000e 
Southern Pacific Ref. 4s... .. 2. 2. cesses 
RUMI OCUNE PEE SO Nobee ose cscosencwsbeee 


Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4 1/2s.......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio Conv. 4 1/2s........ 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s.. 
Denver & Rio Grande Cons. 4s.......... 
PR GEIS NNR ose octave hens see s.c4 weer 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ist 4s........ 
Missouri Pacific Gen. 4s.............-..6- 
St. Louis & Southwestern Ist 4s.......... 
St. Louis-San Francisco Pr. Ln. 4s....... 
Southern Railway Gen. 4s.. .. .. ...... 


Matur- Dec. 1920 Present Yield 
ity Price Price % 
1995 74 76 5.30 
1949 71 73 6.00 
1939 92 93 5.40 
1958 77 76 5.40 
1940 79 81 5.40 
1997 75 74 5.25 
1943 82 81 5.40 
1955 73 75 5.50 
1947 80 80 5.30 
1933 65 69 8.80 
1930, 72 75 8.50 
1934 65 66 8.80 
1936 63 64 8.20 
1966 53 55 7.80 
1990 57 60 7.40 
1975 53 54 8.00 
1989 65 66 6.40 
1950 60 61 7.10 
1956 59 57 7.60 








bond investments is largely determined 
by what the income will buy, commodity 
prices are also an important factor in 
their influence upon bond prices. As 
a broad general rule, bond prices go 
up when commodity prices and money 
rates come down, and vice versa. 

Recent developments, therefore, fa- 
vor the belief that bonds are definitely 
on the upgrade. Here are some of the 
things favorably affecting bond quota- 
tions: 

The wholesale commodity index of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor for the 
month of April, 1921, stood at 154, as 
against 265, in April, 1920, and Brad- 
street’s wholesale commodity index 
stood at 10.82, on May 1, of this year, 
against 20.73, on May 1, 1920. 

The U. S. Federal Reserve System 
has reduced the commercial discount, 
as a general rule, from 7 to 6 1/2 per 
cent., while five foreign countries have 
reduced their official discount rates, as 
follows: England, to 6 1/2 per cent.; 
Denmark, to 6 1/2 per cent.; Sweden, 
to 6 1/2 per cent.; India, to 6 per cent.; 
and Switzerland, to 4 1/2 per cent. 

Open market rates on commercial 
paper in the United States are now 
down to 6 3/4 to 7 1/4 per cent., as 
against prevailing rates of 7 3/4 to 8 
per cent., in June, 1920. Time money 
on maturities ranging from 60 days to 
six months is now loaning at from 6% 
to 63%4 per cent., as against 8 to 9 per 
cent., in June, 1920. 

A reversal of the drift of the funda- 
mental things that affect bond prices 
must surely result, if it goes far 
enough, in a return of these securities 
tc somewhere near the price levels pre- 
vailing with very little change for the 
four years preceding 1913. It was in 
1913 that European liquidation, follow- 





bonds since 1903, is of particular inter- 
est to the investor whose experience 
has been limited to the past few years: 


Yield of High Grade Rails 


Year Yield Year Yield 

% % 
1903 4.10 1912 4.26 
1904 4.05 1913 4.41 
1905 3.91 1914 4.92 
1906 4.01 1915 4.89 
1907 4.30 1916 4.75 
1908 4.35 1917 5.10 
1909 4.08 1918 5.79 
1910 4.21 1919 5.96 
1911 4.23 1920 6.88 


High grade railroad bonds are still 
cheap, as compared with the standards 
of the past. The low record for sev- 
eral years was reached last August, fol- 
lowing which there was a rally of about 
8 points in the average price of forty 
active bonds. In December of last year 
this average declined again to a point 
near the August low. In the table 
above there are listed nine high grade 
bonds and ten second grade issues, with 
parallel columns showing the prices re- 
corded last December and the prevail- 
ing prices. It will be noted that there 
has been little advance; some issues 
are actually lower now than they were 
during the panicky days at the end of 
1920. The yields on the high grade is- 
sues range from about 5 1/4 to 6 per 
cent., while the lower grade bonds sliow 
yields ranging from about 6 1/2 to 
nearly 9 per cent. 

If bond prices move upward during 
the next year or two—and authorities 
agree that they should—the investor 
who buys now wiil get the benefits of 
a temporarily high yield basis and a 
permanent increase in principal. 
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American 
International 
Corporation 


History—Outlook 
Earnings 


A holding company con- 
trolling the entire capital 
stock of seven companies 
and owning large stock 
holdings in several of the 
most successful industrial 
enterprises in the country. 
This and other leading 
issues carefully analyzed in 
our 


Weekly 


Financial Review 


Gratis on request for “F.S.-26” 


THOS: COWLEY & (a 
Stocks and Bonds 
115 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 5150 








An Investment of 


$382.50 returns $1,160 
$765.00 returns $2,320 
$1,147.50 returns $4,480 


in 14 years if invested in the 


eld Notes of the 


Standard Gas 
& Electric Co. 


Interest paid semi-annually 


There is no class of bond today which 
offers the same degree of security com- 
bined with high yield and opportunity for 
further profit as sound, stable Public 
Utility issues. 

We are distributing an illustrated Ya 


lar on this -Company and wi 
pleased to mail a copy upon request. 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 
100 Broadway New York 

















CITIES SERVICE 


Any number of bankers shares can now 
be purchased around $27 per share, either 
for cash or upon a conservative open 
account, 

We should be pleased to forward our 
special letter “FO” describing this and 
Similar high grade investment securities, 
without incurring obligation. 


C.P. DOW & CO... 


Founded 1892 
10 State Street, BOSTON,1 








STANDARD 
Weekly Oo 


Will be 
Summary Mailed 
on i to 
Standard Oil Investors 
issues on Request 


ISSUES 


CARL "H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
Dealers in Standard Of] Gesustifes 
Phones: Bread 4800-1-8-8-4 85 Breed @s., N. ¥. 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 





Indications of Returning 
Prosperity 


Labor and Wages 








“Whatever may be the general effect 
of the reparations agreement upon the 
general trade of Germany, it is quite 
apparent,” says the National City Bank 
of New York, “that our sales to that 
country in the fiscal year 1921 will be 
bigger than in any year in the history 
of the trade between the two coun- 
tries.” 

* * * 

A further improvement in the 
export demand for copper is reported 
as a result of the agreement on the 
reparations question. Germany has 
taken an additional 2,250,000 pounds at 
13%4c. a pound, an advance of %4 cent 
over recent quotations. 

* ¢ 6 

The American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany has increased operations. Sev- 
eral thousand cars are now being re- 
paired for the Jersey Central and the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway com- 
panies. 

* * * 

The Harlan plant of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation has resumed 
operations after a long shutdown. 

* * * 


On May 10 the Ford Motor Company 
turned out 4,083 cars, a new high 
record. 

* * * 

The Union Pacific Railroad has 
awarded a contract for what is prob- 
ably the first piece of railroad con- 
struction work in the West since the 
war. It calls for the grading and 
bridging of forty-two miles from Haig, 
Neb., into Wyoming. 

** * 

The Mineral, Metals and By-Prod- 
ucts Company, San Francisco, a $20,- 
000,000 corporation, will establish an 
electro-treating plant at San Mateo, 
Cal. Mineral ore will be brought 
there by water from all over the world. 

* * * 


“Many months have elapsed since 
the market for hides, leather, and their 
finished products has appeared to be in 
so healthy a condition as at present,” 
says the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton. 

* * * 

The Chicago & Alton Railroad has 
re-employed thousands of its mainten- 
ance-of-way men who were laid off 
last Fall. 

* * * 

An increase of 52,133 in the number 
of cars loaded with revenue freight 
during the week ending May 14, com- 
pared with the previous week, is an- 
nounced by the American Railway As- 
sociation. The total for the week was 
750,156 cars, which was 92,987 below 
that for the corresponding week in 
1920, but 10,213 more than for the cor- 
responding week in 1919. Increased de- 
mand for coal cars was principally re- 
sponsible for a decrease within a week 
of 21,469 in the number of surplus or 
idle cars. 

* * * 

A. R. Erskine, president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, reports a record busi- 
ness for his company thus far this year. 
He says in his statement: 

“Our April sales were 6,589 cars, 
against 2,602 last year; and May, 7,400 
cars, against 4,024 last year. Our May 


collections exceed $12,000,000, and we 
are today enjoying the biggest business 
in our history, with all indications 
pointing to its continuance.” 


About 30,000 members of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica in New York, on strike since 
December 3, have agreed to accept a 
15 per cent. wage reduction and return 
to work. 

* * 2 

Increased employment in eight major 
industries and decreases for the re- 
niaining six reported, were shown in 
Labor Department figures for April. 
The largest increase was in the auto- 
mobile industry, at 25.2 per cent., others 
follow: woolen, 22.3 per cent.; hosiery 
and underwear, 7.6 per cent.; men’s 
clothing, 7 per cent.; silk, 5.2 per cent.; 
cigars, 5.6 per cent.; cotton finishing, 
1.7 per cent.; and boots and shoes, 8 
per cent. Decreases were in car build- 
ing and repairing, 12.3 per cent.; iron 
and steel, 9.7 per cent.; leather work- 
ers, 11.3 per cent.; paper making, 11.4 
per cent.; and coal mining, 8 per cent. 

* * * 


Nine labor unions are denounced in the 
report of the joint legislative committee 
investigating seditious activities, as 
revolutionary in character and organ- 
ized for the ultimate purpose of seizing 
industries and overthrowing the Govern- 
ment: They are: Industrial Workers 
ot the World, Workers’ International 
Industrial Union, International Federa- 
tion of Hotel Workers, Journeymen 
Bakers and Confectioners’ Union, 
Brotherhood of Metal Workers, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 
Amalgamated Textile Workers, Inter- 


national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union and Fur Workers’ Union. 
* * * 


The Pressed Steel Car Company has 
abolished the eight-hour day at its 
plants in Pittsburgh. The company 
will also readjust wages, and the pay 
for common labor will be cut to 35 
cents an hour, the lowest in the dis- 
trict. Other companies contemplate 
similar action, it is understood. 

* * 

The American Woolen Company an- 
neunces that employees will be per- 
mitted to subscribe for not more than 
twenty shares of stock each at $66.50 a 
share, payments to be at the rate of $1 
a share a week. 

* * * 

The Master Printers’ Association of 
Cleveland deny widely published state- 
ments that employers in many large 
cities have accepted the forty-four-hour 
week. They declare that practically all 
important employers outside of New 
York City are standing firm for forty- 
eight hours. 

* * * 

Building trades unions in San Fran- 
cisco have refused to accept a 7% per 
cent. cut in wages recommended by the 
board of arbitrators, headed by the 
Catholic Archbishop of San Francisco, 
0: the ground that builders are restrict- 
ing building by unlawful combinations 
and. by holding prices at an unfair 
level. To meet situation unions have 
decided to organize a company to sell 
building supplies, to be operated with- 
out profit upon : co-operative basis. 

* * 

Approximtely 600 general chairmen 
of the four big railroad brotherhoods 
and the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America will attend a joint conference 
in Chicago on July 1 to consider and 
pass upon the wage award, made by the 
Railroad Labor Board, which becomes 
effective on that date. 











TURNING LOSSES 
INTO PROFITS 
15 


Suggestions for switching 
non-dividend paying stocks 
into dividend paying issues. 


$1000 Diversified 
Investment 


Showing 5 sound, listed se- 
curities which may be bought 
on a $1000 deposit and which 
pay $780 annually in divi- 
dends. 


Contained in our recent Market 
Letter — together with many 
other profit-making suggestions. 


Write Dept. F-11 for free copy. 


POWERS, KOHN & CO 


Investment Service 


45 Beaver Street New York 
Tel. Broad 720 























-TIPS+ 


for Business Men 


Tips on how to prevent errors in your daily 
work— 

Legal Pointers that will save you money— 

Business facts that every man should know— 

are offered you in the 48 new “Four-Minute” 

Bulletins of the Blackstone Institute. You 

may have a specimen copy free upon request. 


Money-Making Information 


There Bulletins are a part of our Executives Legal 

ining Course and Service prepar by ex- 
pyesitest Taft and 80 other famous legal author- 

45,000 men are already enrolled. 

Save money and win promotion for yourself by pre- 
venting the costly legal errors in your everyday 
business transactions. Our Course will show you 
~y Shy tae is also given to be admitted 


Write today for our FRBE 128-page book of every- 
poi on 


 d le; inters e I y 
“‘Four-Minute”’ Bulletin and other valuable infor- 
mation. No obligation. Mail the coupon NOW! 








BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
4753 Grand Blvd. Dept. A133 Chicago, Ill. 


Send your 128-pagebook of everyday legal pointers con- 
taining one specimen‘‘Four Minute’’ Bulletin—FREE. 
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Have you heard the latest 
developments in 


STUDEBAKER 


Do you fully appreciate the 
company’s present status from 
an investment standpoint? Do 
you know what are its future 
pessibilities? 





Would you be interested in re- 
ceiving our unbiased opinion re- 
garding this corporation? 


If you desire this data request 
us to send it to you. 


It entails no obligation 
Bruen, 


Roberts & Stake 


STOCKS Foreign Exchange BONDS 
32 Broadway New York 
Branch Office: 3462 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 
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Courtesy -- 


—“Politeness combined 
Webster 


with kindness” .. . 


EAL courtesy in the full sense 
of the word has been a fixed 
principle (not a policy) of the Chem- 
ical National Bank throughout its 


career of 97 years. 


This principle 
factor in our success. 


We are seeking new business on our record. 


"THE CHEMICAL N ATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


has been a vital 
To it may 
be attributed the fact, that the bank 
still has as customers the descen- 
dants of its original depositors. 


* * * 


workers’ powers in adjustments 


the concern, it was announced. 
* * * 


peal within fourteen days. 


The American Federation of Labor 
is about to launch an intensified or- 
ganizing campaign, Samuel Gompers, 
president of the Federation, announces. 


Employees of Wilson & Company, 
packers, have voted to participate in 
a conference with company represen- 
tatives to plan an enlargement of the 


problems of industrial relations with 


A plan to give employees a voice in 
the solution of problems of plant oper- 
ation was announced by Swift & Com- 
pany. The plan provides an assembly 
in which both sides are equally repre- 
sented. A two-thirds vote in the as- 
sembly on matters of wages, hours, 
safety, sanitation, and similar subjects 
will be binding upon both company and 
employees, but with a proviso for ap- 





Foreign 











* * * 


Silesia district. 
* * * 

















Approximately 4,300,000 workers are 
idle in Europe, exclusive of Russia and 
the Balkan States, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. This repre- 
sents an increase of about one-third 
as compared with eight months ago. 


The British Government, it is an- 
nounced, has ordered four battalions 
of troops, now on the Rhine, to the 


English oil companies, taking advan- 
tage of the present coal shortage, have 
inaugurated a campaign for the pur- 
pose of popularizing the consumption 
of fuel oil in industrial plants. Aided by 
the miners’ strike and the high price 





A paint that— 


keeps clean—keeps white— 


and does not flake off 


OW long will the paint you use stand 
up under actual service conditions? 


How long before its white surface be- 
comes coated with dirt, beforeit yellows with 
age, or begins to drop off in little scales? 


All dull-finish paints have a rough, po- 
rous surface that collects dust and dirt. 
Ordinary gloss paint soon turns yellow. 
Cold water paints chip and scale. 


Thousands of factory managers have 
found in Barreled Sunlight a paint that 
has stood every test of time. 


Barreled Sunlight will remain white 


Barreled |G 











of coal, the movement has met with 
considerable success. 
* * * 


President of Mexico has signed a de- 
cree which provides for a fine of 20,000 
pesos with additional punishment for oil 
well drilling without permission of the 
Secretary of Industry. The order js 
causing a lot of confusion among oil 
companies. 

* * * 

New tariff regulations have been put 
into effect by Spain. The principal 
changes are an increase of 50 per cent, 
in the tax on chemical products, an in- 
crease of five pesetas per ton for bri- 
quettes and ten per cent. for nut coal. 
Motor cars and accessories valued at 
less than 10,000 pesetas will be taxed 15 
per cent., while those selling at above 
10,000 pesetas will bear a duty of 30 
per cent. Products of nations making 
reciprocal trade agreements with Spain 
receive preferential treatment. They 
will bear, generally, about one-half the 
tariff that is levied on goods from coun- 
tries not having such treaties with 
Spain. 

* * * 

Announcement is made of the sale 
of 2,000,000 tons of nitrate by ‘the 
Chilean Nitrate Producers’ Association 
to a nitrate pool in London, the price 
fixed being £14 per ton. Should the pool 
be forced to sell below this price, the 
loss will be borne equally by the pool 
and the producers. 

* * * 


Establishment of a partial morator- 
ium in Peru was reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Debts owed 
banks are collectible under the decree 
at maturity in installments of 10, 20 and 
30 per cent., at the expiration of thirty, 
sixty, and ninety days, respectively, 
with renewal of the remainder on like 
terms. 











longer than any gloss paint on the market. 
Our exclusive process enables us to make 
this an actual guarantee. 


The smooth, lustrous surface of Barreled 
Sunlight is highly resistant to all forms of 
dust and dirt, and when soiled after years 
of service, it may be washed clean like tile. 
Its elastic composition withstands the shock 
and jar of the heaviest machinery. 

Actual tests show that Barreled Sunlight 
when applied costs less per square yard 
than any other mill white. 


Flows easily from the brush. Won’t 





The Rice Process Mill White 





clog a spray, as it contains no varnish 
Sold in barrels, also in cans. Send for our 
booklet, ‘‘More Light.” 


For shop and home, too 


Barreled Sunlight is also used in countless 
institutions, stores, garages, small build- 
ings and in rooms in the home—wherever 
a white, washable finish is desirable. It is 
much cheaper than enamel and easier to 
apply. Sold in gallons, half-gallons, quarts, 
pints, and half-pints. 
U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
36 Dudley Street Providence, R. I. 


Sunlight 
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The Bureau of Industry, Labor and 
Commerce of the Mexican Government 
estimates that oil production in Mexico 
in 1921 wi'l total 190,000,000 barrels . Ex- 
ports last year aggregated 145,508,940 
parreis. 

* * * 

The President and Foreign Minister 
of Uruguay are understood to be in 
favor of reprisals should the proposed 
Fordney tariff exclude that country’s 
products from the United States. 





—— 


Prices 








The Willys-Overland, Studebaker, 
Maxwell, Buick, Chalmers and Scripps- 
300th Motor companies have an- 
nounced reductions ranging from $100 
to $600 a car. 

> 

The price of sugar, according to an 
official of the Federal Sugar Refining 
Company, is likely to go back to its 
pre-war level. Because of the recov- 
ery of Europe’s beet producers, exports, 
he declares, from Cuba and the United 
States will stop after October. 

+ * « 

The wool marketing committee of the 
Parowan, Utah, growers announced the 
sale of more than 50,000 fleeces, ap- 
proximating 500,000 pounds of wool, to 
a Philadelphia company, at 17 cents a 
pound. The same buyers are reported 
to have purchased the wool last year 
for 03 cents. 

* * 

The Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners of New Jersey rendered a 
decision denying the Public Service 
Railway Company an increase from 7 
tc 10 ceuts for a single fare. 

* * * 

A combine of glass manufacturers 
controlling practically $350,000,000 worth 
of window, plate, and rough glass an- 
nually, has increased prices 400 per 
cent. since 1915, according to evidence 
bered before the Lockwood Committee. 
The signing of the armistice and the 
relaxation of Federal supervision on 
industry was followed by a rise in 
prices, of 250 per cent. for the fiscal 
year 1918-19. Prices increased 150 per 
cent. from 1915 to 1918. 

* * * 

The Public Service Commission of 
New York has notified nineteen gas 
companies in New York City that a 
hearing would be held by the com- 
mission on June 10 to “prescribe just 
and reasonable rates” for consumers. 

* * * 


The Ingersoll “dollar” watch, it is 











anounced, has been reduced from 
$2.50 to $1.75. 
Railroads 

The Railroad Labor Board has 
ordered a wage reduction averaging 12 
per cent. on roads whose cases have 
been heard. The reduction, which 
affects members of thirty-one labor 


organizations on 104 railroads, will save 
the roads about $400,000,000, it is esti- 
mated. The order, it is expected, will 
be extended to all the roads. 

* a * 

A plan for employees representation 
to include all branches of the system, 
similar to the joint reviewing com- 
luttees established some time ago for 
men in the engine and train service, 
has been announced by the Pennsyl- 

Railroad. The immediate pur- 
Pose of the plan is the election of repre- 
sentatives to negotiate new rules and 
Worxing conditions under the recent 
decision of the Federal Railroad Labor 


vania 


Board, which terminates the present 
national agreements July 1. 
* * * 

Railroad managers throughout the 
country have turnea down the proposals 
of the “Big Four” Brotherhoods for 
the formation of Regional Boards of 
Adjustment to take the place of na- 
tional agreements. 

* * * 

The Canadian Railway Association 
has notified all Canadian railway em- 
ployees that a downwrd revision of 
wages and working conditions is im- 
pending. 

. = > 

A movement is under way by some of 
the independent steel companies for 
the re-establishment of preferential 
freight rates from Pittsburgh to New 
York for steel products for export. 
Steel experts believe that the keynote 
to a revival in the trade is lower freight 
rates, while the opinion is held in other 
quarters that a general reduction in 
freight rates is out of the question at 
this time. 

* * * 

The Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
has decided to close its Colonie shops, 
near Schenectady, N. Y., for an indefi- 
nite period. Lack of funds and a drop 
in earnings are given as the reasons. 
About 3,000 men are affected. 

* * * 

Tariffs proposing reduction in rates 
or. sugar from the Pacific coast to ter- 
ritory as far east as Chicago, amounting 
to from 7 to 12% cents a hundred 
pounds, were filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commisison by the trans- 
continental lines. 





Other Important Items 
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Opposition to enactment of a genera! 
sales tax law to replace the Excess 
Profits tax is becoming more pro- 
nounced. The American Federation of 
Labor, the National Association of 
Credit Men, and the National Grange 
have gone on record as opposed to the 
measure. 

* * * 

A bill to place the operation of grain 
exchanges in Illinois under regulation 
by the State Department of Agriculture 
was passed by the State Senate. 

* * * 

For the first time in twenty-five years 
a contract for a naval vessel has been 
placed in America by Japan. The ves 
sel is of the destroyer type with a dis- 
placement of about 10,000 tons. 

* * * 

The Supreme Court has ruled that 
increased value of any capital asset 
must be considered in a corporation’s 
profits when taxes are computed. The 
court’s decision was given in the appeal 
of La Belle Iron Works from a ruling 
of the Treasury Department that ore 
lands purchased for $190,000 in 1904 
must be returned in the 1917 report at 
$10,000,000 and a profits tax paid on the 
difference. The opinion sustained this 
ruling. 

* * * 

More liberal rural credits and exten- 
sion of the present six months’ redis- 
count limit by Federal Reserve banks 
on agricultural paper was favored by 
Secretary Mellon as a means of relief 
for farmers. The rediscount time limit 
for livestock paper should go as high 
as two years, he thought, and be ex- 
tended to nine months on ordinary 
paper. 

* * * 

“America is deliberately turning her 
face away from a great trade oppor- 
tunity in refusing to deal with Soviet 
Russia,” said Joseph I. France when he 
sailed for England enroute to Russia. 
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sufferers. 


From Charles Dickens’ Preface to Pickwick Papers. 


The Advance 


of Understanding 


Even romance of sixty brief 
years ago could not imagine the 
great advance heralded by the 
passing of the stage coach. The 
railway and telegraph were 
coming into their own; but the 
telephone had not been so much 
as dreamed about. 


Yet the wise men of that day 
saw the imperative need. They 
saw the value of every step 
which brought people into 
closer communication with each 


other. They knew this to be 


the one way to increase under- 













leading companies. 
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Participation by the bondhelders to a favorable extent in theextra profits ever 
an! above the bond or preferred rate, forms the key-note of the— 


Glacher Plam of investment service 


He: etofore it has been possible for 
on'y la‘ge investors to acquire 
certain ac'ractive obligaticns of 
The small 
investor, as well asthe large, may 
take advan‘ age of safe investment 
offering . under our plan ofservice. 


WRITE TODAY FOR A COPY OF THE “GLASSER PLAN.” 


Charles E. Glasser & Co. 


‘Branch. Offices i © Principal Cities 


standing; and to eliminate the 
“host of petty jealousies, blind- 
nesses and prejudices, by which 
the Public alone have always 
been the sufferers.” 


Then came the telephone. 
And with its coming time and 
distance are swept away and a 
hundred million people are 
made neighbors. 


Places far apart are brought 
together by 34,000,000 con- 
versations a day over the Bell 
System. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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On our present .ffering, an i sue 
of Debenture GolJ Bonds a 6% 
dividend has been paid si:ce 1913 
and in addition icr the past five 
years a profit sha'ing cividend of 
5% yearly has been adced, making 
a total return of 11% en par. 
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Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 
Dividend No. 142 


Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share 
on the capital stock of Swift Company, will 
be paid on July 1, 1921, to stockholders of record, 
June 10, 1921, as shown on the beoks of the 


Company. 
C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary. 


Chicago 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
127TH DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of two dellars and twenty-five 
cents per share will be paid on Friday, July 15, 1921, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
Monday, June 20, 1921 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
















Maps and Tacks as Business Builders 


It is a significant fact that many of the largest and most repre- 
sentative firms in the country use National Map Company’s wash- 
able maps and the Multi-Unit System in visualizing their territory 
and checking up on sales and distribution work. 


The above photograph was taken in the offices of Pratt and Lam- 
bert, Inc., of New York. Speaking of the system, Mr. S. H. Law- 
rence, Manager of the Sales Promotion department, says: 


“Since installing these maps we have been able to follow the 
routes of our traveling representatives and we can immedi- 


properly. By using map tacks and colored rings we also 
show the distribution of our products and can tell whether 
our representatives are specializing on certain products or 
covering our entire line. 


“Another thing we use these maps for is to look up inquiries ; 
i. e., when we receive an inquiry from a householder, we look 
on the map and can tell at a glance whether or not our prod- 
ucts and which of our products are sold in that town. While 
we have only been using the maps for the past six months, 
we have found them to be of great assistance to us in our 
sales promotion work.” 


Other Multi-Unit Users 


Other users of National Map Company’s washable maps and the 
“Multi-Unit System include: Studebaker Corporation, Sherwin 
Williams Co., Colgate & Co., The Barrett Co., Willys-Overland 
Co., Kelly Springfield Tire Co., Armour & Co., Cole Motor Car 
Co., General Motors Acceptance Corporation, United States Rub- 
ber Co., Service Motor Truck Co., Moline Plow Co., Hudson Motor 
Car Co., Paige-Detroit Co., Lakewood Engineering Co., Diamond 
Match Co., Pathe Exchange, and many others equally well known. 


Tell us what territory you cover and we will tell you how maps 
can help you build up sales. 


Send for a copy of “Tack Talk,’ a booklet 
describing how various firms use maps and 
map tacks in visualizing their territory. 


National Map Company 


Map Makers Since 1885 
Indianapolis 33 $3 $3 New York 
Address Dept. C-7, Murphy Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ately see whether or not they are covering their territory . 








We also mount Blue prints, Graphic Charts and other Special Maps 


























| peewee of aliens to be permitted 
to land here from each country 
under the percentage bill recently en- 
acted will be fixed by a committee of 
six named by Secretaries Hughes, 
Davis, and Hoover, and composed of 
the following members: H. A. Mc- 
Bride, chief of the visé section, and 
Major Lawrence Martin, division of 
Western European affairs, of the De- 
partment of State; William C. Hunt, 
chief statistician for population, and 
Dr. Joseph A. Hill, chief statistician 
for review and results, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Ethelbert Stewart, 
commissioner of labor statistics, and W. 
W. Husband, commissioner general of 
immigration, of the Department of 
Labor. 


[ has stated its position on the 
sales tax. Indignation meetings 
will be held in every city, town, and 
hamlet in the country in protest against 
the sales tax if it is adopted, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee has been told 
by Edward F. McGrady, who declared 
that he was stating for Samuel Gom- 
pers the position of the American 
Federation of Labor. “Five millions of 
the now idle and many other millions 
ot those whose wages have been re- 
duced from 25 to 60 per cent. are now 
to be called on to assume the added 
burden,” he said. “Big business is now 
attempting to shift the burden of the 
war and cost of Government from its 
shoulders to the backs of working men 
and women.” 


— give agriculture and commerce 
representation on the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Senator Capper has in- 
troduced a bill increasing the Board 
membership to nine, by the addition 
of the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Commerce as members. 


Fe ege se farmer’s relief measure, 
by Senator Curtis of Kansas, to 
loan up to $50,000,000 to Federal 
Farm Loan Banks for distribution 
among farmers at not more than 5% 
per cent., has passed the Senate, with 
assurance of early House approval. The 
measure was recommended by Sec- 
retary Mellon and the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, and endorsed by several 
agricultural organizations. 


SS with the passage by 
the House and consideration by the 
Senate of the Tincher regulation, cov- 
ering exchanges and dealings in grain 
futures, comes the passage of a similar 
measure by the State Legislature of 
Illinois. Representative Tincher desig- 
nates as “bluff” the statement by Joseph 
P. Griffin, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, that it may withdraw 
— business if this bill becomes a 
aw. 


T HE packer control bill, which 
would place stockyards and pack- 
ing houses under the supervision of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, has been 
favorably reported by the House Agri- 
cultural committee. 


G TANDARDIZATION of containers 

used in marketing fruits and vege- 
tables is provided in a bill which has 
been favorably reported by the House 
weights and measures committee. 











Tax BUSINESS 


BY HERBERT WILSON SMITH 


About thirty sizes now in use would be 
eliminated and five sizes of stated di- 
mensions substituted. . 


UREAU control of Alaska from 

Washington has failed and should 
be supplanted by an administration of 
the territory that would insure proper 
development and conservation oi its 
resources, Chairman Curry of the 
House territories committee has de- 
clared in a letter to Secretary Wallace. 


EPORTING on the foreign oil 

situation, Secretary Hughes told 
the Senate that it is the policy of our 
Government “to inquire and make 
representations to foreign  govern- 
ments wherever it appears that mo- 
nopolistic petroleum concessions might 
be granted to the possible detriment of 
American citizens.” 


TT permit national banks to estab- 
lish branches within corporate 
limits of the cities in which they are 
located is the purpose of a bill by Sena- 
tor Calder. 


“Pip eagquesgpenoneee probe of monopo- 
lies and corporations “which are 
attempting to exploit and plunder the 
public by controlling legislation,” has 
been demanded by Senator King, of 
Utah. “The American people,” he de- 
clared, “are confronted by a conspiracy 
of monopoly and corporations to 
dominate industry and maintain prices 
at high levels.” 


O abolish the Federal Trade Com- 

mission because of failure to render 
co-operation, assistance, and guidance 
to business, and because of grave con- 
cern over the attitude of the commis- 
sion toward business, a resolution of 
the National Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was presented by Senator Willis. 


fiom the tendency to limit informa- 
tion obtained by open price associa- 
tions to the members of the associations 
has been responsible for the attacks 
made on them as combinations in re- 
straint of trade, was stated by Secre- 
tary Hoover, who urged that the infor- 
— should be available to the pub- 
ae 


UDGET bill agreement has been 

reached by Senate and House con- 
ferees, and final action is expected soon. 
The points at issue in the legislation as 
passed first by the Senate and then by 
the House were compromised by placing 
the bureau of the budget in the Treas- 
ury Department, with a director and 
assistant director to be appointed by 
the President without confirmation by 
the Senate. 


FSTABLISHMENT of the eight-hour 
day in mining, manufacturing, and 
all producing industries is the purpose 
of a bill by Senator Moses. 


AN. investigation of agricultural con- 
ditions and prices and their relation 
to conditions in other industries, by 2 
joint committee of the House and Sen- 
ate, will be favorably reported. 


Epa amend the anti-trust law by the 
provision that a “substantial in- 
terest” in another company shall mean 
a financial interest of 1 per cent. or 
more is the purpose of a bill introduced 
by Senator Watson. 
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Neatness 
Is An Asset 


Employes should be encour- 
aged in habits of neatness—it 
has an important influence on 
their daily work. Nothing is 
so conducive to habits of neat- 
ness as to provide each em- 
ploye with an individual steel 
locker in which to keep his 
thing's. 





Possess many points of superiority 
that make them the choice of dis- 
criminating buyers. Made of 
smooth sheet steel with welded 
joints and richly enameled. Mul- 
tiple locking device operates with 
one turn of the key. Adjustable 
legs. Fire, rust and theft-proof. 
Easily installed. The reasonable 
first cost is the only cost. 


Send for Booklet 


{t illustrates and describes all 
styles of MEDART Steel 
Lockers for offices, factories, 
stores, clubs, schools and 
gymnasiums. Inform your- 
self. Get the facts. Clip and 
mail the coupon below to our 
nearest office. We also make 
Steel Shelving, Racks and 
Bins for storage, stock-room 
or office. State if interested. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
New York San Francisco 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. Rialto Bldg. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


(Address our nearest office) 


Please send your free booklet describ- 
ing Medart Steel Lockers. We employ 


DOMES oss sasaccenes people. 

Firm Name........ceccesssccececees gee 
Address ....cscesecccccccscccccccece aee 
Attention Mr.........scececceccccces ace 


We are interested in Steel Shelving, 


Racks, Bins... .ccccccces (Please check) 



















Downtown Office 
16 Wall Street 


57th Street Office 
at Madison Ave. 
























If 
Building 
An Income 
Interests You 


we shall be glad to submit 
plans showing a 


Sound Foundation 
for your dollars 


Write Dept.F.M.-51 for copy 
of our booklet, “Thrift-Sav- 
ings-Investment”; sent free. 


Cartes} Cearnsons 2 


66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 
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ComPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System ® 


Fifth Ave. Office 
at 42nd Street 


Paris Office 
16 Place Vendome 


An Asset Not Measured 
In Dollars Alone 


ANY business men have come to 

consider their account at the 
Bankers Trust Company an asset not 
measured merely by the size of their 
balance on deposit. 
the wealth of business information 
placed at their disposal here, and the 
conservative business counsel always 
available to them are worth a great 
deal as supplementary to their own 
ability and resources. 


They believe that 


Ae with the 
Bankers Trust Com- 
pany may add a helpful, 
steadying influence to your 
business now. 





















“A Tower 
of Strength” 
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WE OFFER 


City of Warsaw, Poland 


5% Improvement Bonds 


There are extraordinary speculative 
opportunities presented in these bonds 
due to low rate of Pelish exchange. 
A bond of 100,000 marks denomination 
can be bought now for $198.50. With 
exchange at normal this same bond would 
have a par value of $23,800. 


Descriptive circular on request. 


Shottland Syndicate 


512 Fifth Avenue New York 
Tel. Vanderbilt 8316 




















A WORTHWHILE BOOK 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 
(Editor Efficiency Magazine, London) 


“FACTORY EFFICIENCY” 
(206 pages) Price $2.50 
The —y practical exposition of Scientific Man- 


of Mani ri 
Piticeney is-STANDARDIZED OPERATIONS.” 
Efficiency Book Sold Exclusively in U. 8. by 


Forbes Magazine 


Book Dept., 180 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





AUSTRIA 


FIELD 
for 


INVESTMENT 








Our special letter mailed 
on request 


R. M. Bauer & Co. 


Representatives of 
Anglo-Austrian Bank, Vienna 
Hardy & Co., Berlin 


25 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
Te. Broad 416-417-658 









































BUREAU OF 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


June 11, 1921 


The circulars, booklets, etc., have 
been prepared by the service de- 
partments of various national ad- 
vertisers and they have been listed 
here for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the booklets, etc. 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
terhead or business card. 


Tack Talk 
Booklet describing how many large 
colored map tacks in visualizing their territery 
and in checking up on sales activities. 


Better Buildings—for Bigger 
Business 
55 Page beautifully illustrated booklet showing 
how progressive concerns are meeting the 
problem ef expansion. 


Higher Standards 
A bulletin for executives who alm to promete 
higher standards of management of their busi- 
ness and to promote a better understanding 
between the ployer and the pley 


The Gross Inefficiency of Your 
Business Office 
Interesting booklet on the subject ef saving time 
and money !n handling offiee help. 


The Man Saving Load Lifter 
8 page illustrated pamphlet describing a prod- 
uct which is a necessity in every up-to-date 
industrial plant. 





Essays on Efficiency 
A most interesting booklet telling how to 
analyze intercommunication problems and how 
to Ughten the burden of routine. 


The Graywood Envelope Sealer 
Illustrated pamphlet giving facts and inferma- 
tion of interest to the man looking for a fast, 
simple and efficient sealing machine. 


30-30 
Interesting 26 page booklet giving an explana- 
tion of Safety, Savings and Service by the 
Mutual Plan of Insurance. 


The Stenographer’s Manual 
Pamphlet describing a beok that will go far in 
making stenographers realize how much their 

in business. 
Investigations 


cooperation is n 

Industrial That 
Make and Save Money 

23-page booklet deseribing a service of up-to- 
date analytical reports on specific industries. 


The Book of Facts 
On the subject of saving time, energy, mistakes 
and money in handling figures. 


Saving Money in Buying 
A book for the man who is interested in effi- 
clent purchasing metheds. 


How to Make Money and Keep It 
A booklet eutlining the methods used by suc- 
SS and telling how they may be 

lopte: 


Financial Policy of Corporations 
Pamphlet deseribing a set of four books which 
affords to all who have to decide financial 
questions a kground wide acquaintance 

with financial affairs and methods. 


The Addresserpress 
An Illustrated beoklet describing in an in- 
teresting manner the Addresserpress and point- 
ing out how it saves time and labor. 


Scientific Advertising and Selling 
Pamphlet describing a most interesting and 
valuable book en this subject. Of special inter- 
ost to sales managers. 


Essentials of Advertising 
Pamphlet describing a new book on Advertising 
which enables the business man to secure a 


working knewledge of this subject, in a sensible 
and economical way. 


A Way to Win Good Will 
Interesting booklet describing a line of safe, 
sanitary individual steel lockers for industrial 
concerns. 

Surgical Service for Plants Hav- 
ing Fifty to Fifty Thousand 
Employees 
55 page illustrated booklet covering this sub- 
ject in a most practical manner. 

Principles and Policies of the 


United States Steel Corporation 
Interesting 21 page booklet fully covering 
this subject. 


Books on Business 
Interesting $5 page booklet Listing and describ- 
ing timely books on Business and Finance. 


THE BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 


B. C. Forbes Pubilshing Company, Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Silvertown Cord 


FORBES 


The anti-skid safety tread 





Among 


known quality. 


the genuine. 





Silvertown Cords 


)_ are included in the 


Of Goodrich 
Tire Price Reduction 


tires SILVERTOWN is 
the name that instantly conveys 
the thought of the highest 


Motor car manufacturers and 
dealers are quick to emphasize 
to their prospects that their cars 
are equipped with Silvertowns— 
knowing that neither explana- 
tion nor argument is necessary. 


The genuine value of Silver- 
towns has given them first place 
in the esteem of motorists. Their 
jet black anti-skid safety treads 
and creamy white sides give them 
the air of distinction that is ex- 
pected in a product which is the 
highest art of tire craftsmanship. 


The full name —Goodrich 


Silvertown Cord”— appears on 
- each tire. Look for it, and get 


THE B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 


Your dealer will supply you with Goodrich Silvertown 
Cords, Goodrich Fabrics and Goodrich Red and Gray 
Tubes at the 20% price reduction. 








Despite the financial depression, the 
small savers of New York state put 
into the savings banks $41,357,796 more 
than they withdrew during the first 
three months of 1921, according to the 
Savings Banks Association of the State 
of New York. 

* * * 

The State of New York will receive 
bids on June 9 for $41,800,000 of serial 
5 per c@nt. bonds, $10,000,000 of which 
will be for part payment of the soldiers’ 
bonus, $20,000,000 for highway improve- 
ment, $5,000,000 for the acquirement of 


additional land for the State Forestry 
Preserves, and $6,800,000 for the con- 
struction of barge terminals. 


* * * 


The International Shoe Company of 
St. Louis and the W. H. McElwain 
Company, of Boston, have merged, it 
is announced. The combined sales of 
the two companies aggregated $130,000,- 
000 last year. A joint capital of $40,- 
000,000 is said to be involved, merging 
of which is to be effected by exchange 
of securities, without public financing. 





The New York Telephone Company, 
with the co-operation of the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of New 
York, has put into operation an In- 
dustrial Savings Plan which makes it 
easy for every one of their 47,000 em- 
ployees to save systematically and with 
a minimum of inconvenience. 


The St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank 
has raised its discount rate on paper 
maturing in ninety days and secured by 
Liberty bonds and Victory notes, from 
5% to 6 per cent. 
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Stock Market Outlook 
(Continued from page 166) 
such issues as Atchison, the Baltimore 
& Ohio stocks, Chesapeake & Ohio, the 
Rock Island issues, the Colorado South- 
erns, the Kansas City Southerns, Miss- 
ouri Pacific preferred, and Southern 
Pacific. Baltimore & Ohio common and 
Rock Island common seem to offer the 
best long-pull speculative opportunities. 
Of the public utilities, such stocks as 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y., Peoples Gas, 
Brooklyn Union Gas, Philadelphia Co., 
North American, Public Service of New 
Jersey, and Pacific Gas & Electric still 
appear to be good purchases. Among 
specialties, Famous Players - Lasky 
should sooner or later respond to its 
very good earnings results, while U. S. 
Realty is obviously undervalued in the 
market when consideration is given to 
increased earning power and greatly 

enhanced realty valuations. 





A 1,000,000,000-mark loan, equivalent 
at current rate of exchange to about 
$1,400,000 has been arranged for the 
City of Warsaw, Poland, by the Shott- 
land Syndicate, which is co-operating 
with Story & Co., Inc., New York. The 
bonds, which are to be sold in lots of 
10,000, 50,000 and 100,000 marks, bearing 
5 per cent. are secured by city prop- 
erty, such as markets, tramways and 
gas works valued at about $48,000,000 
in United States money. The bonds 
run for sixty years, but are redeemable 
at the option of the City of Warsaw 
after ten years. The security back of 
the bonds is guaranteed by the Polish 


Government. 
* * * 


Charged with the substitution of in- 
ferior grains in cargoes shipped to Ger- 
many, Sweden, and England last year, 
the Armour Grain Company, one of 
the largest grain dealing and handling 
concerns in the country; the Brainard 
Commission Company, the Erie Com- 
pany, and Lewis Proctor & Co., all 
prominent members of the New York 
Produce Exchange, have been  sus- 
pended from representation on the floor 
of the exchange for periods ranging 
from three months to a year. 

* * * 

The Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law 
financial advertising agency announce 
their removal from 25 Broad street to 
their own building, at 131 Cedar street, 
New York. The new building, a five- 
story structure, has been erected for 
the sole occupancy of the organization. 





Promotion and Changes 





Edward G. Wilmer, vice-president of the 
Steel and Tube Company of America, has been 
elected president of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, succeeding F. A. Seiberling. G. 
M. Stadelman and P, W. Litchfield are retained 
as vice-presidents; H. H. Springford as 
Saver and Charles A. Stillman as_ sec- 
retary. 


The corporate name of Collin Armstrong, 
Inc., the advertising agency, has been changed 
to Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc. 


W. A. Henderson, formerly assistant treas- 
urer, has been appointed treasurer of the 
Bankers Trust Company. 


Jules S. Bache of J. S. Bache & Company, 
and Robert I. Barr, vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank, New York, have been elected 
to the board of directors of the State Bank of 
New York, succeeding Sol Wexler and Walter 
l. Burckett. 


H. F. Sinclair has resigned as president of 
the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Company to be- 
come chairman of the board. He is succeeded 
by his brother, Earl W. Sinclair, as president. 


John D. Ryan, chairman of the Anaconda 
Copper Company, has resigned as president of 
the Copper Export Association and is succeeded 
by R. L. Agassiz, president fo the Calumet 
& Hecla Mining Company. F. H. Brownell, 
yice-president of the American Smelting & 
efining Company, was elected chairman of 
the board. 

George Edward Smith, president of the 
oyal Typewriter Company, has been elected 
& director of the Italian Discount and Trust 
Company, 
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The Business Cycle and 
Your Business 


outside your own business have more to do 
with your profit and loss than those reflected 
by the figures on your own books. 


There are thirty-four such factors—fund- 
amentals we call them—which together cause 
the whole business world to travel its continuous 
cycle of prosperity, decline, depression and im- 
provement with almost cluck-like regularity. 


e RANGE as it may seem conditions entirely 


Each period in turn brings its own set of 
determining factors which spell profit or loss for 
you. Briefly they may be characterized asfollows:— 


Prosperity—-High prices, high wages, 
increasing money rates, optimism, rabid spec- 
ulation, over-expansion. 


Decline —Falling prices, unemployment, 
pessimism, conservation and_ retrenchment. 


Depression—Low prices, hard times, 
tight money, thrift and economy. 


Improvement—Gradually rising prices, 
increased production, business on the up-grade. 


Best of all the great basic Law of Action- 
Reaction governs the business world exactly as 
it does the scientific world, making it possible to 
forecast coming conditions with remarkable 
accuracy. 


Facing these facts the utter folly of courting 
loss by guessing and trying to run across or against 
the trend of fundamentals is apparent. Operating 


against them you are handicapped at best—with 
them you not only avoid loss but you are able to 
make the most of every opportunity. 


You need not ever go to the expense of 
collecting and interpreting this data for yourself. 
Roger W. Babson has done it for you. He founded 
at Wellesley Hills, what has come to be the 
largest organization of business advisors in the 
world. A world wide staff collects, interprets, and 
distridsutes facts and forecasts on every phase of 
business activity at a cost of $550,000 a year. 


Today over 16,000 executives in every 
conceivable line of business are avoiding loss and 
increasing net profit by basing their plans and 
decisions on the facts and forecasts that come 
to them regularly in Babson’s Reports. 


If you are not already a client, and would 
like to see just how Babson’s Reports will increase 
net profits in your own particular business—tear 
out the Memo now—and hand it to your 
secretary when you dictate the morning mail. 
No cost or obligation. 


MEMO for Your Secretary 


Please write Roger W. Babson, founder of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., 
as follows: Please send me a copy of recent report 
and Booklet F-35, “Increasing Net Profits”—gratis, 








Will Help Your Business 
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Standard Underwoods 





&-Year Guarantee 
Yes, this genuine Standard Visible Wri- 
ing Under- ‘ “ 





31 Nassau St. 
New York 








Prudence-Bonds 


Improved property behind them. 
Assured independence ahead. 
wood newly a eg@hsiee ean aatane ob 6% in the meantime. 

rebuilt, at ‘tz, 

much less 


And safety always. 
Send for Booklet No. F.M.-170 Now 


Realty Associates 
Investment Corporation | 





12 or 24 
Months to Pay 


The Liberty Plan 


of Partial Payments 


is the best way to buy securities 
from ene share up. 
Write for Booklet S-50 





162 Remsen St. 4 


Brooklyn 


Cor RATION 
116 Nassau St., New York 











For any active stock or bond listed on any 
Stock Exchange selling over $5 per share. 
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The Secret of 
Business 
Leadership 


se principles of leadership in business 
are not many in number. They are 
not hard to grasp. Yet, less than two men 
in one hundred ever learn them. 


The two chief reasons for this failure 
are: 1. Lack of rounded business experi- 
ence. 2. The difficulty of drawing 
sound conclusions from the relatively 
few experiences that any one person 
can have. The successful business men 
of today are those who have—1. A funda- 
mental knowledge of business principles. 
2. A faculty for the practical application 
of these principles to daily business life. 
These tried and proven principles, this 
gift for application, may now be yours. 


Babson Institute 


Through years of business research, lab- 
oratory work, and study of the lives 
of successful men, specialists of the 
BABSON INSTITUTE have gathered 
and put intoclear, understandable form 
the fundamental business information 
that every man must have to achieve 
leadership in business. This information 
heretofore has been revealed only in the 
class rooms of the Babson Institute 
Resident School where tuition is $2,000 a 
year exclusive of living expenses. 


NOW, however —through the develop- 
ment of the EXTENSION DIVISION 
of the Babson Institute this training is 
available at a fraction of the cost of 
the resident school tuition. 


Would you lead? Then send 
TODAY for full particulars about 
these remarkable courses. Never 
were there greater opportunities 
for leaders! Never leaders more 
urgently needed! 


Send For 
Our Book 


“Training for Busi- 
ness Leadership’? — 
describes these 
courses and tells 
how leadership is 
achieved. It con- 
tains information 
of extraordinary 
interest to allmen 
ambitious for suc- 
cess. Send for it. 
It’s FREE. No 
obligation. Tear 
out and mail the 
coupon NOW! 


Extension Division, Dept. A133 


Babson Institute 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass, 














Extension Division, Dept. A 133 


Babson Institute 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass 
Please send me free, your Booklet, 
“Training for Business Leadership.” 
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‘DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 





American Beet Sugar Co.—In the year 
ended March 31, 1921, the company 
produced 1,461,799 bags of sugar, sold 
937,799 bags (or 64%), leaving 524,000 
bags unsold. Output in 1920 was 1,- 
077,746 bags. 

American Linseed Co.—Passed the 
75-cent quarterly dividend on its com- 
mon stock. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Announced that 21 locomotives have 
been changed to oil burners and that 
15 more are being converted in the 
shops. The road produces much of its 
own fuel oil. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Chairman 
Schwab has announced that the com- 
pany plans to erect additional units 
at Sparrows Point plant, the first of 
which would cost $25,000,000. Plans pro- 
vide for additions to plate mills, in- 
stallation of new commercial steel 
lines, and enlargement of facilities of 
coal piers which may require several 
years to complete. 

Cambria Steel Co.—Passed common 
dividend. 

Central Leather Co.—Preferred divi- 
dend passed. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.—1920 
earnings 69 cents per share, against 
$2.54, in 1919. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Deferred 
action on the regular 2% semi-annual 
dividend “until the trend of conditions 
has been more clearly demonstrated.” 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
—Declared a dividend of 5 per cent. on 
its capital stock, payable June 25 to 
stockholders of record June 20. No 
statement as to periodicity was made, 
but it was generally assumed that this 
payment will place the stock on a 10 
per cent. basis. The outstanding stock 
of the Burlington now amounts to about 
$170,000,000; so that Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern, which own all but 
a small fraction, will receive about 
$17,000,000 annually from their holdings. 

Cuban-American Sugar Co.—Common 
dividend reduced from $4 to $2 an- 
nually. 

De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd.— 
Income account for year ended June 
30, 1920, showed surplus of £85,116, 
after payment of dividends on deferred 
shares, against surplus of £799,496 in 
the previous fiscal year. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & West. R. R. 
—On July 21, stockholders will vote on 
selling the company’s coal properties to 
Glen Alden Coal Co., for $60,000,000. 
The Glen Alden Coal Co., organized in 
Pennsylvania in 1866, will be merged 
with Diamond Anthracite Coal Co., also 
controlled by the D., L. & W., and its 
capital stock increased to 846,000 shares 
of no par. Stockholders of record 
June 15 will be offered stock of the 
Glen Alden Coal Co. at $5 per share, 
on a share for share basis. Right to 
subscribe will expire Aug. 20, when 
full payment is due. 

General Electric Co—Subsidiary, In- 

















1 Tilers SAFETY ] 


First Farm Mortgages from the Northwest 
—one of the richest agricultural sections of 
the U. 8., now return 7%. Interest rates 
like commodity prices are on the downward 
trend. Now is the time to buy long-term 
First Mortgages. 

First Mortgages on land are the most 
stable of all investments. 


Send for offerings and descriptive pamphlet 
oR” 
28 years without the loss of a dollar. 

=. ANDER & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1883- CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000.00 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 














ternational General Electric Co., has 
been awarded a £375,000 contract for 
equipment by the Victorian Electricity 
Commission, for development of the 
coal measures near Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

General Motors Corp.—Expansion 
program was about completed in 1920, 
when $79,161,951 was expended. This 
year about $11,000,000 will be expended 
on authorized projects. 

* General Tractors, Inc—Company has 
been adjudicated a bankrupt, and C. F. 
Lamb, of Madison, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed referee. Assets total about 
$2,000,000. 





Homestake Mining Co—Reports a 
net deficit of $313,968 in 1920, against a 
deficit after dividends, of $1,048,082, in 
1919. Apparently, gold mining is being 
conducted at a reasonable loss. 

Illinois Traction Co—Earned $1.62 
per common share in 1920, against 75 
cents per share in 1919. 

International Agricultural Corp.— 
Sales of fertilizers in the southern ter- 
ritory have been running 25 to 30% be- 
hind 1920, while business in the north- 
ern territory is holding a much better 
place. 

International. Motor Truck Corp.— 
Reported net profits of only $4,396, 
after all charges for the three months 
ended March 31, 1921. Despite the 
slump in business, the company has 
been able to maintain a very strong 
financial position, with net working 
capital of $19,000,000, and a cash balance 
of over $3,000,000. 

Island Oil & Transport Corp.—It is 
reported that the drop in production 
by this company in March was due to 
the shutting in of its wells in the 
Chinampa field, owing to salt water, 
leaving the company with no produc- 
tion of its own. 

Lackawanna Steel Co—Passed its 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share, and 
the stock went up. 

National Railways of Mexico—Com- 
pany is interested, along with the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico R. R., in the 
proposed construction of a 325-mile 
rcad from Matamoras to Tampico, 
Mex., at a cost of $18,000,000, including 
equipment. 

N. Y. Air Brake Co.—Dividend rate 
reduced from 10 to 5% annual basis. 
The 2%4% dividend paid March 25, 1921, 
will be regarded as covering the first 
six months of 1921, and no further pay- 
ment will be authorized until August. 

Northern States Power Co—Re- 
ported balance of $1,066,705 after pre- 
ferred dividends for the twelve months’ 
period ended March 31, 1921, against 
$71,459 for the previous twelve months. 

Pacific Mail S. S. Co—Passed the 50- 
cent semi-annual dividend. 

Penny (J. C.) Co—Sales for the 
months ended April 30, 1921, $12,949,713, 
against $8,496,612 in the corresponding 
period of 1920. 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co— 
Pres. Insull quoted as saying: “State- 
ments as to immediate dividend re- 
sumption are without foundation. Com- 
pany is paying off a large floating debt. 
It will be late this fall before dividends 
can be considered, and, if action is 
taken, dividend will probably be small 
at the start and on a quarterly basis. 

Pettibone Mulliken Co.—Earned bal- 
ance of $546,958 after preferred divi- 
dends in 1920, against $73,908 in 1919. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.—Net 
income for the four months ended April 
30 1921, $540,109, against $319,680 in the 
corresponding period of 1920. 

Pure Oil Co.—Earned $4 per common 
share for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1921, against $5.33 per share in the 
previous fiscal year. 

Rand Mines, Ltd.—Surplus 
dividends in 1920, £92,333, 
£315,071 in 1919. 

Reading Co—The decision of the 
Federal District Court at Philadelphia 
approving the Reading plan which gives 
the preferred and common stockhold- 
ers equal rights to subscribe for stock 
in the new coal company, will be car- 
ried to the United States Supreme 
Court on appeal by the Continental In- 
surance Co. and the Fidelity and Phe- 
nix Fire Insurance companies. 
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A Client said to a 
Prospective Client: 


“The value of Donley D. 
Lukens’ unusual ability to 
analyze a product or service 
from the prospect's point of 
view, is greatly enhanced by 
the research organization 
with which he has sur- 
rounded himself’"—And 
the organization was made 
possible by Lukens’ success 
as a writer of sales letters. 


DONLEY D. LUKENS, Inc. 
4908 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 














UNEXCELLED 
MANUFACTURING 
SITE 


Options on 5000 H. P. at $20 
per H. P. per year ($.0036 per 
K. W.) 


TRANSPORTATION: 
N. Y. C. & Erie R. R, N. Y. 
State Barge Canal on the 
property. 


. BUILDINGS: 


30,000 sq. ft. Floor Space. 


CONNECTIONS: 


Excellent Commercial Facil- 
ities. 


Best Proposition in United States for 
Users of Large Blocks of Power. 


For particulars address 
ROBERTS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














IGNORANCE OF 
WALL STREET 


methods, lack of trading knowledge, buying 
stock at top prices, are some of the reasons 


People fail to profit in the market. 


Timely Warning 


in the shape of expert investment advice would 
aid people to avoid these pitfalls. Our Service 
warned subscribers In advance of the May break 
in stocks just as in case of the breaks in March 
and earlier. Right now, however, our Service 
contains recommendations on the buying side 
with great profit possibilities. 


Send for FREE Sample F. Or, 
better still, enclose $10 for 
a month’s trial subscription. 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU 
Est. 1889 


44 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
(Wall St. Journal Bldg.) 




















LEHIGH VALLEY COAL. SALES CO. 
New York, May 27, 1921 


The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Company have thia day declared a Dividend of Two 
Dollars per share payable July 1, 1921, to those stock- 
holders of the Company who are holders of full share 
certificates of stock, registered on the Company’s books 
pow) close of business June 16, 1921. Checks will be 
mailed. 


W. J. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 





“AUTOMOBILE Owners, Garagemen, 
Mechanics, Repairmen, send for free copy 
of our current issue. It contains helpful, 
instructive information on _ overhauling, 
ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, stor 
age, batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, illus- 
trated. Send for free copy today. Auto- 
mobile Digest, 502 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati.” 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page and 


Stuttering, “‘Its Cause and Cure.” 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bog 
2629 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis. 
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Remington Typewriter Co.—Deferred 
action on dividends on both classes of 
preferred stock, owing to unsettled con- 
ditions. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Passed 
common dividend. President Topping 
said: “As profits for the year to date 
are substantially below dividend re- 
qvirements and future earnings very un- 
certain, the board of directors con- 
cluded it would be unwise to continue 
the common dividend.” 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.— 
Net after all expenses for the three 
months ended March 31 was $50,927, as 
compared with dividend requirements 
of $395,000 for the period. It is esti- 
mated that sales for April, 1921, were 
only slightly less than for the month 
in 1920. 

Swift International, Ltd.—Has de- 
clared two dividends of $1.20 gold each, 
payable Aug. 23, 1921, and Feb. 21, 1922, 
from the profits of 1920. 

Union Pacific System — Has taken 
over the Los Angeles and Salt Lake 
Railroad Company, whose line was built 

! opened for traffic across the Ne- 
yada desert by former Senator W. A. 
Clark. 

U. S. Food Products Corp.—President 
Palmer states that earnings have im- 
proved since the first of the year and 
that the future prospects are bright. 
Permission has been obtained from the 
Government for the withdrawal of the 
company’s 20,000 barrels of whiskey 
in foreign countries to be sold -here for 
medicinal purposes. 

Utah Copper Co.—Reported net loss 
of $53,616 for the first quarter of 1921, 
against the net profits of $2,291,013 for 
the corresponding period of 1920. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Earned $8.43 per share on total pre- 
ferred and common shares in the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1921, against 
$10.16 for the previous fiscal year. 
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Prizes for Stories 


Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
tssue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers ore 
peculiarly suétable. 


’ When Greek Meets Greek 

Z ch Harrison, fiery-headed and nasty- 
dispositioned steamboat captain, prided himself 
on the fact that he never forgave an enemy 
and that he could hold a grudge longer than 
any man in the south. Consequently when the 
captain and Col. Lew Walters had a slight dis- 
agreement over money matters, Zach flew in 
a rage and declared tong war on the cheerful 
and quick-witted banker from that time forth. 

On a rainy and disagreeable day, some time 
later, the two met face to face on a narrow 
boardwalk in the suburbs. Zach braced him- 
self and fixed the banker with a baleful glare. 

[ don’t step out of my path for damn fools,” 
he declared vindictively. 

The Colonel took off his hat and with a how 
and a flourish stepped off into the mud. “I do, 
sah,’ he answered courteously.—$5 prize to N. 
E. White, 44 Liberty Trust Building, Cum- 
berland, Md. 





” Mental Telepathy 

,.-he inquisitive man picked up a postal card 
‘rom the floor. It was addressed to a man in 
town and signed by a well-known merchant. 
It read: “Sir, my stenographer being a lady, 
cannot be expected to take down what I think 
of you; I, being a gentleman, cannot write it; 
but you, being meithery can easily guess my 
thoughts.”—-$1 prize to’H. Franse, 514 -Wash- 
ington Blyd., Kansas City, Kas. 
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c.B. 


Sani Producte Co., 
Ghicege, is 
Gentlemen: 

We find the tebdles which you installeé 
ir our Cafeteria to be satisfactory in every 
respect. 

The tops are very sanitery, and the 
swing seat feature is good, as only a limited 
@mount of space is used while the seats are 
occupied. Thie feature also eliminates the 
handling of chaire when cleaning the floors 

Yours very truly, 
PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS. 


u.8. 
Jan. 7, 1921. 
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Some Recent Installations 


Standard Oil Company, Richmond, California 
Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wisconsia 
Menasha Woodenware Company, Menasha, Wisc. 
A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Nangatuck Malleable Irons Wks., Union City,Conn. 


Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa. 


W. Duke Sons & Co., Branch Liggett & Meyers © 


Tobacco Co., Durham, N. C. 
Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 
International Motor Co., Mack Plant, Allentown, Pa. 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., Indianapolis, Indiana 
International Correspondenee School, Scranton, Pa. 


No Cause for Complaint 
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Installation of Phoenix Knitting Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 






ere Is Evidence 


ANI Lunch Rooms are now being installed all over the country. 

This is the ideal time. Production is light. Overhaul your 

| plant now and get ready for big business. Your workers need 

: a lunch room. Install now—get geared up. If you don’t figure on 

| big business—there will be no big business. Sani lunch room equip- 
ment will meet all requirements. Write today. 


S 
aN . 
(Q16.US PAL OFF. AND ALL FOREIGN COUN TRICS 

Radiantly-white Sani- Onyx table tops do not require table cloths. 
Their surface is as hard and smooth as polished glass and can be 
easily cleaned by simply wiping with a damp cloth. Sani-Metal table 
bases are made of fine-grained cast iron, heavily coated with porce- 

lain enamel. Note the “swing seat’ feature which eliminates the 
stacking of chairs. This type of base does not absorb grease and 


dirt and will last a lifetime in any climate. 


. Write In Today 


Let us send you our latest catalogue which shows all kinds of 
industrial lunch room equipment. We have facts and figures that 
will interest you. Our engineering department will lay out your 
space free of charge. Write today. 





These materials may be purchased from local distributors. Our exe 
port department is completely equipped to handle foreign business. 


Sat Products ©. 


191 Sani Building, Chicago, IIL 
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“Do you know the fellow who made it out?” The old colonel bristled up at this informa- 


The little Mississippi town of Greenfield is 
known far and wide for the miserable meals 
served at its railroad station lunch room. An 
old negro meets all trains with a round of noise 
by beating a large and very clamorous dinner 
gong. One day as he pounded and thumbed 
an old Mississippi hound took up the refrain 
and howled most dismally. Presently Rastus 
turned and confidentially asked: 

“What you all howlin’ fo’? You all don’t 
have to eat it.”—$1 prize to A. D. Poince, 210 
W. 2d street, Dayton, Ohio. 


A Total Loss 
While motoring through the Sacramento 
Valley last summer I came upon a man stalled 
by the roadside who was, frantically searching 
through his. pockets. , 
Stopping my ear I inquired “Have you Tost 


an 
“Yes,” he replied, “Iwe Yost a check “for 
twenty dollars.” 






— 
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“Yes,” 

“Well,” I continued, “you won’t have any 
loss at all. Tell him the facts, and he’ll write 
you another check.” 

“No he won't,” the stranger answered, “‘that 
twenty was boot in a horse trade and if he’s 
tried to drive my horse he’ll never write me 
another check.”—$1 prize to J. W. Welty, 
Custom House, San Francisco, Cal. 


Annoying 

A little inland town of Kentucky boasted of 
a “colonel” of the old school; tall and stately, 
broad brimmed hat and flowing grey mustache. 
The colonel was accustomed to transact all of 
his business at one of the leading banks of the 
community. He had deyeloped the 
habit -of .contin overdrawing his account. 

While <in the bank one @ay he was ap- 
proached’by the eashier and was informed:that 
his account was again slightly overdrawn. 


tion and impressively stroked his mustache. 

“Now look’er young man,” he said, “I don’t 

want you to mention that little matter to me 

again. For if you do I will take my balance 

and deposit it in another bank.’’—$1 prize to 

Paul V. Kline, 516 W. First street, Oil City, Pa. 
= 


Too Late 
The following letter was received by one of 
our local wholesale dealers from a small mer- 
chant down the Chattahoochee river: 


“Please ship me on the steamer “Three 
States’”’— 

1 sack of rice 
1“ * ¢eoffee 
5 *:-? ae 
1 bbl. “ flour 

Yours truly, 

JOH™ SMITH 


P, S.—Don’t ship, I hear her blawing-now.” 
—$1,prizeto.A./N. Murray, 2901 Beacon ave., 
Columbus, Ga. 


Don’t blame me! 


For 18 months—-said the chief electrician—I’ve been 
talking about the open knife switches we’re using 
out there. Every month I’ve been marking the 
Square D advertising for your attention. I’ve been 
telling you that electricity is safe, but that open 
knife switches near careless men are dangerous. 


Some day we’re going to have an accident—maybe 
a serious one. One of the men is going to reach for 
his switch without looking. He’ll get a jolt that 
sends him staggering—perhaps away froni his 
machine—perhaps.. . 


It can happen and it’s only a question of time 
until it does! 


If anything happens on those open knife switches out there— 


The dangerous open knife switch is being attacked 
everywhere. The fire marshall has been warning us. 
The safety commission has been writing us. And 
now the National Board of Fire Underwriters has 
practically doomed the open knife switch by ruling 
that enclosed safety switches should be used. Why, 
the architect on the new Donaldson plant refused 
even to specify open knife switches bécause they’re 
fire and accident hazards ! 


I can’t insist that we install safety switches. But I 
can recommend it. If we install Square Ds, it won’t 
cost very much. But if we don’t—if we keep on letting 
the men work with open knife switches at their elbows 
—and if anything happens—then don’t blame me! 


Install Square D—Prevent accidents 


e Completely enclosed, lockable, externally operated, and plainly 
indicating when “ON” and “OFF,” Square D Safety Switches supply 
absolute insurance against fire and accident. To obtain the cost of a 
complete protective Square D installation, call any electrical contractor. 
He can tell you to a penny. 


Danger! 


DEALERS: Write for our proven business getting plan. It will help you hasten 
the installation of Square D switches in the factories and homes in your territory 


Square D ais Detroit, U. S. A. 


Canadian Factory: Walkerville, Ontario 


Square D Safety Switch 
Makes Electricity Safe for Everyone 
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The Worlds Most Powerful Engine 


The most powerful engine ever built bears the 
Westinghouse mark, but soon there will be others 
more powerful. The great economies of space, of 
fuel, and of daily costs which even this mighty 
mechanism affords will some day seem inconsider- 
able. For this engine is a mile-stone, not a 
monument. 


The important thing about this greatest of 
prime movers 1s the fact that it is but an 
enlargement of the fundamental design 
which Westinghouse has been developing, 
without a single backward step, since 1897. 


That was the year when the Parsons patents be- 
came the property of Westinghouse in America. 
The great turbines which this Company builds 
today represent logical and consistent progress 
from those basic ideas; progress founded on re- 
search, on hard work, and on engineering intelli- 
gence which this Company is proud to honor. 


Westinghouse turbine-generator units are the 
proven products of an engineering experience that 
has justified itself at every point. It is no accident, 
therefore, that Westinghouse should build not only 
the most powerful engines, but alsothe most capable. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Representatives Everywhere 


Offices in all Principal Cities - 








One of the low-pressure 
steam units of the 100,000 
h. p. Westinghouse turbine- 
generator in the Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany’s 74th St. Station, 
New York. 











PRIME MOVERS 











AND GENERATORS 
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Bigger bins—bigger coal bills, Better insulation—smaller bills—more heat. 


A better way _ 
to keep warm 
next winter 


Not larger bins and more coal— 

Not heavier clothing to bundle 
your shivering body in— 

Not more heat necessarily— 

But—less wasted heat. 


And this means Insulation—the modern 
preventive of waste that is saving thousands 
of tons of fuel in industrial plants the country 
over. But strange to say, although Industry, 
through its engineers and plant managers, has 
long recognized the necessity of scientific in- 
sulation, the householder, and in many cases the 
house-builder, has failed to recognize that the 
same advantages can be obtained by the proper 
insulation of the domestic heating system. 


But with the rising price of fuel, Insulation 
is being taken more seriously. Householders, 
builders and architects are learning more of the 
subject and the Johns- Manville organization 
has been one of the first to feel this tendency. 

Working in close touch with the big indus- 
tries of the country, Johns-Manville have 
learned through long experience what can be 
saved and how to save it under practically 
every condition. 

And because Johns-Manville methods are 
recognized as standards of insulating practice, 
the big industrial coal consumers of the Nation 
are coming to us constantly for advice and rec- 
ommendation on heat and power saving. 
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How to solve your problem 


anes 


For you too, if you own a house or have a 
heating problem, this Johns-Manville Service 
is available. Go into your cellar, look under- 
standingly at your pipes and flues, whether 
steam, hot water or hot air. 

. Are they covered? Are they covered in 
the best way by the proper material? For in- 
stance, are they covered with Johns-Manville 
Asbestocel, a covering that has been proved 


Is your home one of these? 


All over this land there are dwellings that 
have hundreds of feet of heat-conducting pipes 
and flues devoid of any protection against the 


loss of the precious heat that passes through Johns-Manville 


them—and a square foot of bare surface, under : Insulations superior to anything else for domestic use? 
average conditions, wastes one hundred pounds of FP Ashesto-Sponge Felted, Consult the best heating contractor in your 
coal in a year. Pa 85% Magnesia, Asbesto- town, or write us, describing the conditions. 

And even where there has been some attempt ee ene, There is every probability that at small cost 


Zero Insulation, Ammonia ; 
Seniietiian Underground YOu can find through better Insulation the 


Conteit Tailings aad answer to more heat for less coal next winter. 
Insulating Cements. And this summer is the time to act. 


at Insulation, the application has been so poor 
and the choice of covering so unscientific that 
the heat waste is almost as great. 





Jonns 
AMVWILLE 
SERVICE _ 
. JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc., Madison Ave., at 41st St., New York City 
COVE: Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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and its allied products 


INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 
‘CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 


PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 








SX 


